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VERONICA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
In Five Books. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAPTER XV. LADY TALLIS. 


Ir was not until Mr. Levincourt had 
been seated for some time in the railway 
carriage, that he remembered that he was 
ignorant of Lady Tallis’s address. Young 
Lockwood had said that she was in London, 
but where the vicar knew not. 

“Maud!” said he, suddenly, “ how are 
we to find your aunt ?” 

Maud was leaning her weary head 
against the cushions, and her eyes were 
closed. She had not been sleeping, how- 
ever, for she immediately opened her eyes, 
and repeated the vicar’s words, 

“* How are we to find my aunt? 

“Yes, how? In the whirl, and confu- 
sion, and misery of this dreadful departure 
it never occurred to me that I do not know 
Lady Tallis’s address! Her last letter was 
dated from the country.’ 

“ Mr.—Mrs. Lockwood knows where 
Aunt Hilda is,’ answered Mand, after a 
moment’s reflection. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said the vicar, with 
peevish irritability, ‘‘ Mrs. Lockwood 
knows! But where can these people be 
found? Merciful Heavens, it is enough to 
madden one! It is all confusion and hope- 
less misery !”” 

** Dear Uncle Charles, in this I think I 
can help you. I remember the Lockwoods’ 
address. They live in a street called 
Gower-street. Do you know it?” 

“ Gower-street? Are you sure? How 
do you know ?” 

“Mr. Lockwood mentioned that his 
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mother had a house there. Her husband 
bequeathed it to her, and she lives there.” 
“Well, I suppose we must drive there 
the first thing. I know of no other way.” 
After that the vicar closed his eyes also. 
But for a long time his brain was tor- 
mented by whirling thoughts. Occasion- 
ally a gleam of something like hope darted 
into his mind. Might it not be possible 
that all would yet go well with Veronica ? 
Some fathers would have deemed that by 
no possibility could it be altogether well 
with her. It could not be well to be the 
wife of a man who had induced her to leave 
her home clandestinely, to deceive and in- 
flict torturing anxiety on her father; a 
man who had, at the least, caused a tem- 
porary slur to be cast on her reputation, 
and who had risked tarnishing her good 
name for ever. But in his present wretch- 
edness it seemed to the vicar that to know 
Veronica Sir John Gale’s. wife, would in 
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itself be happiness and peace of mind. 
And it must be remembered that Charles 
Levincourt was at heart a worldly man ; 
that the somewhat lax tone of morals and 
want of high principle which he had ob- 
served in Sir John Gale’s conversation 
would by no means have induced him to 
refuse the baronet his daughter’s hand, 
had he asked for it,openly. But he was 
keenly alive to the disgrace of his daugh- 
ter’s elopement; and not the least sharp 
pang he felt was caused by the reflection 
that Veronica had thoroughly deceived 
him. 

At length he fell into an uneasy sleep, 
through which he was dimly conscious of 
mental pain, and of a dread of waking. 
From this slumber he was aroused by 
Manud’s hand on his shoulder and Maud’s 
voice in his ear, faltering out that she 





believed they must have reached London. 
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They were in London. The railway 
station looked inexpressibly dreary, with 
its long vistas ending im black shadow, its 
sickly lamps blinking like eyes that have 
watched all might and are weary, and its 
vast glazed roof, through which the grey 
dawn was beginning to glimmer. 

It was yet too early to attempt to go to 
Mrs. Lockwood’s house. They must wait 
at least a couple of hours. The vicar 
looked so worn, aged, and ill, that Maud 
tried to persuade him to seek some rest at 
the hotel close to the station, promising 
that he should be roused in due time. But 
he refused to do so. 

“Sit here,” he said, leading Maud into 
a waiting-room, where there was a dull 
coke fire smouldering slowly, and where a 
solitary gas-light shed a yellow glare over 
a huge, bare, shining centre table, leaving 
the rest of the apartment in almost 
darkness. ‘“ You will be safe and unmo- 
lested here. I must go and make some 
inquiries—try to find some trace——-. Re- 
main here till I return.” 

Maud thought she had never seen a 
room so utterly soul-depressing. No place 
would have appeared cheerful to her at that 
moment; but this railway waiting-room was 
truly a dreary and forlorn apartment. She 
sat there cowering over the dull red fire, sick, 
and chilly, and sad; listening nervously to 
every echoing footfall on the long platform 
without; to the whistle of some distant 
engine, screaming as though it had lost its 
way in the labyrinthine network of lines 
that converged just outside the great 
terminus, and were wildly crying for help 
and guidance; listening to the frequent 
elang of a heavy swing-door, the occa- 
sional sound of voices (once a man laughed 
aloud, and she involuntarily put her hands 
up to her startled ears to shut out the 
sound that jarred on every quivering nerve 
with agonising discord), and to the loud, 
deliberate ticking of a clock above the 
waiting-room door. 

At length—how long the time had 
seemed !—Mr. Levincourt returned. 

Maud started up, and tried to read in 
his face if he had any tidings of Veronica, 
but she did not venture to speak. He 
answered her appealing look : 

*“T have seen the station-master,” he 
said. “They have not been here. I believe 
that much is certain. The man was civil, 
and caused inquiries to be made among 
the people—oh, my God, that I should 
have to endure this degradation !—but 
there was no trace of such people as I 
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deseribed. This man made a suggestion. 
They might have left the main line at 
Dibley, and either come to Londen by the 
other line, thus arriving at a station at 
the opposite end of the town; er—as I 
think more probable—have reaghed the 
junction that communicates with the coast 
railways, and so got down to the sea with- 
out touching London ai all.” 

*“O, Uncle Charles |” 

“Come, my poor child, let me at least 
put you into a shelter where you will be 
safe from the contamination of our dis- 

You leok half dead, my poor 
Mandie! Come, there is a eab waiting 
here outside.” 

As Maud moved towards the door to 
obey his summons, the light of the gas- 
lamp fell full on her- pale face, and he 
almost exclaimed aloud at her startling 
resemblance to her mother. 

It seemed to the vicar that the remem- 
brance of his old love, thus called up at 
this moment, filled his heart with bitter- 
ness even to overflowing. 

“Ome!” he groaned; “I wish it were 
all over! Iam weary of my life.” 

The cab rattled over the stones through 
the still nearly empty streets. 

Maud’s remembrance of any part of 
London was very vague. She had never 
even seen the neighbourhoods through 
which she was now being jolted. It all 
looked squalid, mean, grimy, and unin- 
viting under the morning light. At last 
they came into a long street, of which the 
further end was veiled and concealed by a ] 
dense foggy vapour. 

“What number, miss ?”’ asked the cab- 
man, turning round on his seat. I} 

““What do you say?” asked Mand, 
faintly. | 

“What number, miss? This ’ere is 
Gower-street.”’ 

| 








“OQ!” cried Mand, despairingly. “I 
don’t remember the number !”’ 

The cabman had pulled up his horse, || 
and was now examining the lash of his 
whip with an air of philosophical indif- 
ference, like a man who is weighed upon by 
no sense of responsibility. After a minute or 
so, he observed, with great calmness, “‘That’s 
ockkard; Gower-street is raythur a long 
street, and it ll take some time to knock at 
all the doors both sides o’ the way.”” Then 
he resumed the examination of his whip 
lash. 

“©, Uncle Charles, I am so sorry!” 
murmured Mand. ‘“ What shall we do?” 
Mr. Levincourt jumped out of the cab, 
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and ran to a door where there was a young 
woman washing the steps. 

“Do you happen to know,” he asked, 
“whereabouts in this street a Mrs. Lock- 
wood lives ?” 

“Mrs. Lockwood !” echoed the girl, dry- 
ing her steaming arms on her apron, “ this 
is Mrs. Lockwood’s.” 

The vicar beckoned to the cabman, who 
had also alighted by this time, and who 
now led his raw-boned horse up to the 
door at a funereal pace. 

“My good girl,” said the vicar, “ will 
you take a message to your mistress af 
once ? It is of the greatest importance.” 

“‘Missis ain’t up yet,” rejoined the ser- 
vant, staring first at him, then at Maud, 
and lastly at the cabman, from whom she 
received a confidential wink, which seemed 
to claim a common vantage-ground of 
Cockneyhood between himself and _ her, 
and to separate them both from the vicar 
and his ward. 

“T will send up this card to her,” said 
Mr. Levincourt. He took out a card and 
pencil, and wrote some words hastily. 
Then he gave the girl the card together 
with a shilling, and begged her to lose no 
time in delivering the former to her mis- 
tress, whilst she was to keep the latter for 
herself. 

The administration of the bribe appeared 
to raise the vicar in the cabman’s estima- 
tion. The latter officiously pulled down the 
window-glass on the side next the house, 
so that Mand could put her head out, and 
then stood with the handle of the cab door 
in his hand, ready for any emergency. 

The progress of the servant to her mis- 
tress’s bedroom was retarded by her efforts 
to decipher what was written on the card, 
an attempt in which she only partially suc- 
ceeded. In about five minutes she came 
down again, and said to the vicar : 

“‘Missus’s best compliments, and the 
lady as you’re a looking for is lodging in 
the ’ouse. She’s on the first-floor, and 
will you please walk into the drawing- 
room P” 

The vicar and Maud followed the girl 
up-stairs into a front room, furnished as a 
sitting-room. It communicated by folding 
doors, which were now closed, with another 
apartment. 

The servant drew up, the yellow window- 
blinds, desired the visitors to be seated, and 
asked as she prepared to leave the room: 

“Who shall I say, please ?” 

“Mr. Levincourt, and Stay! You 
had better take my card in to her ladyship, 
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and say that her niece is here with me, and 
would be glad if she might see her.” 

The servant departed into the adjoining 
chamber, as it appeared, for the sound of 
voices very slightly muffled by the folding- 
doors was heard immediately. In a very 
few minutes the girl returned, begging 
Maud to follow her. 

“ She ain’t up yet, but she’d like to see 
you, miss ; and she'll come out to you, sir, 
as soon as possible.” 

Maud obeyed her aunt’s summons, and 
the vicar was left alone, standing at the 
window, and looking at the monotonous 
line of the opposite houses. He was, in a 
measure, relieved by the fact that the first 
surprise and shock to Lady Tallis of his 
presence and his errand in London would 
be over before he saw her. He felt a strong 
persuasion that tact and _ self-possession 
were by no means poor Hilda’s distinguish- 
ing characteristics, and he had nervously 
dreaded the first meeting with her. Al- 
though he had placed himself as far as pos- 
sible from the folding-doors, he could hear 
the voices rising and falling in the adjoining 
room, and occasionally could distinguish 
her ladyship’s tones in a shrill exclama- 
tion. 

He tapped his fingers with irritable im- 
patience on the window. Why did not Mand 
urge her aunt to hasten? She knew that 
every minute was of importance to him. 
He would wait no longer. He would go 
away, and return later. 

As he so thought, the door opened, and 
there appeared the woman whom he had 
last seen in the bloom of her youth more 
than a score of years ago. The remem- 
brance of the beautiful Hilda Delaney was 
very distinct in his mind. At the sound 
of the opening door, he turned round and 
beheld a figure startlingly at variance with 
that remembrance: a small, lean, pale old 
woman, huddled in a dark-coloured wrapper, 
and with a quantity of soft grey hair un- 
tidily thrust into a brown-silk net. 

“ My dear friend,” said she, taking both 
the vicar’s hands—“ my poor dear friend !” 

Her voice had an odd, cracked sound, 
like the tone of a broken musical instru- 
ment which has once given forth sweet 
notes ; and she spoke with as unmistakable 
a brogue as though she had never passed a 
day out of the County Cork. 

“Ah! ye wouldn’t have known me, now, 
would ye ?” she continued, looking up into 
the vicar’s face. 

“ Yes,” he answered, after an instant’s 





glance—“ Yes, I should have known you.” 
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And indeed as he looked, her face became 
familiar to his eyes. She retained the 
exquisite delicacy of skin which had been 
one of her chief beauties, but it was now 
blanched and wan, and marked with three 
or four deep lines round the mouth, though 
on the forehead it remained smooth. There 
was still the regular clear-cut outline, but 
exaggerated into sharpness. There were 
still the large, finely-shaped, lustrous hazel 
eyes, but witha glitter in them that seemed 
too bright for health, and with traces of 
much wailing and weeping in their heavy 
lids. She was a kindly, foolish, garrulous, 
utterly undignified woman. 

“T have come,” said the vicar, “to ask 
you to give shelter and protection to this 
dear child. My house is no home for her 
now, and Heaven knows when I shall 
reiarn to it myself. I suppose Mand has 
—has told you P” 

“Ah, my dear Mr. Levincourt, where 
would the child find shelter and protection 
if not with her poor dear mother’s only 
sister? And hasn’t it been the wish of 
my heart to have her with me all these 
years? And indeed when Clara died I 
would have adopted her outright, if I’d 
been let. But not having any daughter of 
my own—though to be sure a boy would 
have been best, because of the baronetcy, 
and he never forgave me, I believe, for not 
giving him a son—of course I But in- 
deed I am truly distressed at your misfor- 
tune, and I hope that things may not be so 
bad as ye fear. A runaway mar’ge is ob- 
jictionable, there’s no doubt of that in the 
world. Still, ye know, my dear Mr. Le- 
vincourt, it won’t be the first, and I'd 
wager not the last. And upon my honour 
I can’t see but that the runaway mar’ges 
may turn out as well sometimes as those 
that are arranged in the regular way; 
though goodness knows that is not saying 
much, after all.” 

Here the poor lady paused to heave a 
deep sigh, and then, seating herself close to 
Maud, she took her niece’s hand and 
pressed it affectionately. 

The vicar perceived that Lady Tallis 
had but a’ very imperfect conception of the 
real state of the case. * The truth was, that 
she had not permitted Maud to explain it 
to her, being too much absorbed in the joy 
and surprise of seeing her niece to give 
heed or sympathy to the fate of the vicar’s 
daughter. Her life had been so utterly 
joyless and empty of affection for so many 
years, that the lonely woman not unna- 
turally clutched at this chance of happiness 








with the selfish eagerness of a starving 
creature who snatches at food. 

“Tt is very, very dreadful, Aunt Hilda,” 
Maud had said, lowering her voice, lest it 
should reach the ears of the vicar in the 
next room. “Mr. Levincourt will be 
heartbroken if he does not find her. And 
I love her so dearly. My poor Veronica ! 
Oh, why, why did she leave us ?” 

But her aunt could not help dwelling on 
the hope that out of this trouble might 
come a gleam of comfort to her own deso- 
late life. 

She had soothed and kissed the sobbing 
girl, and had poured out a stream of inco- 
herent talk, as she hastily huddled some 
clothes about her. 

“Hush, dear child! Don’t be fretting, 
my poor pet! You will stay here with 
me, safe, now! Sure they'll find her 
beyond a doubt. Of course the man will 
marry her. And as to running away, why, 
my darling child, though I’d be loath to 
inculcate the practice, or to recommend it 
to any well-brought-up girl, still ye know 
very well that it’s a thing that happens 
every day. There was Miss Grogan, of the 
Queen’s County, one of the most dashing 
girls that ye ever saw in all your days, 
eloped with a subaltern in a marching 
regiment. But she had fifty thousand 
pounds of her own, the very moment she 
came of age; so of course they were very 
comfortable in a worldly point of view, and 
the whole county visited them just as much 
as if they had had banns published in the 
parish church every day for a year. And 
yet, at first, her family were in the greatest 
distress—the very greatest distress—though 
he was a second cousin of Lord Clontarf, and 
an extremely elegant young fellow. But 
of course I understand Mr. Levincourt’s 
feelings, and I am sincerely sorry for him 
—I am indeed.” 

So, in speaking to the vicar, her tone; 
although not unsympathising, was very 
different from what it would have been had 
she at all realised the terrible apprehensions 
which racked his mind. 

“Ye'll stay and have a mouthful of 
breakfast with me, my dear Mr. Levin- 
court ?” she said, seeing him about to 
depart. “I will have it got ready imme- 
diately. And indeed you must both be 
fainting, after travelling all night, too 
What’s the matter ?”’ 

The question was caused by a ghastly 
change which had come over the vicar’s 
face. His eyes were fixed on the direction 
on an envelope which lay on the table. He 
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pointed to it, silently. Lady Tallis stared 
in alarm and bewilderment; but Maud, 
springing to the vicar’s side, looked over 
his shoulder at the writing. 

“Oh, Aunt Hilda!” she gasped. “ What 
does this mean ?”’ 

“What, child? What in the world is 
the matter? That? Sure that’s a bill, 
sent in by my shoemaker !”’ 

“ But the name ?” said the vicar, with a 
sudden, startling fierceness. 

“The name? Well, it’s my name; whose 
else should it be? Oh, to be sure—I see 
now! Ah! ye didn’t know that he took 
another name about two years ago. Did 
ye never hear of his uncle, the rich alder- 
man? The alderman left him thirty thou- 
sand pounds, on condition that he should 
tack his name on to his old one, and give 
him the honour and glory of sending down 
his own plebeian appellation with the 
baronetcy. So of course when he changed 
his name, I changed mine; for I am his 
wife, though I make no doubt that he 
would be glad enough to deny it if he 
could. Only that, being his wife, he has 
more power to tyrannise over me than he 
has over anybody else. But then “ 

“But what is he called now, Aunt 
Hilda ?” interrupted Maud, seeing that 
her guardian was in an agony of speech- 
less suspense. “ What names does—does 
your husband go by ?” 

“* Indeed, my pet, that’s more than I can 
say; but his rightful style and title is Sir 
John Tallis Gale, Baronet, and I suppose 
you knew that much before !” 

“ O my God!” groaned the vicar, sink- 
ing into a chair, and letting his head drop 
on his hands. 

“Uncle Charles!’ screamed Maud, throw- 
ing her arms around him. “O Uncle 
Charles! It will kill him!” 

But the vicar was not dying. He was 
living to a rush of horrible sensations ; 
grief, astonishment, shame, and anger. The 
indelibility of the disgrace inflicted on him ; 
the hopelessness of any remedy; the in- 
famy that must attend his child’s future 
life, were all present to his mind with 
instant and torturing vividness. But of 
these mingled emotions, anger was the 
predominant one, and it grew fiercer with 
every second that passed. His love for 
his daughter had ever been marked more 
by pride than by depth or tenderness. 
This pride was now trampled in the dust, 
and a feeling of implacable resentment 
arose in his mind against her who had in- 
flicted the anguish of such a humiliation. 








He raised his face distorted by passion. 

“From this hour forth I disown and 
abandon her,”’ he said in quivering tones. 
“No one is my friend who speaks her 
name to me. In the infamy she has 
chosen, let her live and die. And may 
God so punish her for the misery she has 
caused. ts 





Maud fell down on her knees before 
him and seized his hands. ‘Oh hush, oh 
pray, pray hush, dear Uncle Charles !” 
she sobbed out. “Think how sorry you 
would be if you said the words! How you 
would repent and be sorry all your life 
long !”” 

“ For mercy’s sake!” exclaimed Lady 
Tallis, in a tremulous voice, “ what is it 
all about? My dearest child, you posi- 
tively must not sob in that heartbreak- 
ing manner! Sure you'll make yourself 
ill.” 

** And for one who is not worth a tear !” 
added the vicar. ‘‘ For one who But 
I will never mention her name again. It 
is over. She is lost and gone irrevocably. 
Lady Tallis, I would have spared you this, 
if I could have guessed the extent of the 
degradation that has fallen upon me, My 
presence in your house at this moment is 
almost an outrage.” 

The poor lady sat down in a chair, and 
pressing her hands to her forehead, began 
to whimper. “I'd be unspeakably obliged 
to ye, Mr. Levincourt,” she said, “if you 
would do me the favour to explain. My 
poor head is in a whirl of confusion. I 
really and truly am not strong enough to 
support this kind of thing!” 

“ We have each of us a horrible burden 
to support,” rejoined the vicar, almost 
sternly. ‘“ And God knows that mine is 
not the least heavy. You have been en- 
tirely separated from your husband for 
some years P” 

“Oh, indeed I have! That is to say, 
there never has been a legal separation, 
but m 

The vicar interrupted her. “ He has 
assumed another name and has been living 
abroad ?” 

* As to the name, I am sure of that, be- 
cause [ learnt it frém his agent, to whom I 
am sometimes compelled to have recourse 
for money. But for where he has been 
living, I assure you, my dear Mr. Levin- 
court a 

“ The villain who has carried away my 
daughter—stolen her from a home in which 
he had received every kindness and hos- 
pitable care that my means permitted me to 
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lavish on him—that black-hearted, thank- 
less, infamous scoundrel, Lady Tallis, is— 
Sir John Gale.” 

THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 





WHY DOES A POINTER POINT? 





Ir is an accomplishment which has intro- 
duced him to polite society, and we can under- 
stand why he goes on doing it ; but what made 
him begin? I asked the question the other 
day when my liver-and-white puppy, Don, 
first ‘‘ snuffed the tainted gale.” 1 tried him in 
a bean stubble one evening in August, after a 
shower. This field and the next barley stubble 
are alive with birds calling in all directions. 
The ground is hot and damp, and there can 
be no doubt about the scent. I enter by the 
gap next the four-acre pond, and let him draw 
up the wind. He begins to be affected strangely ; 
his large, mild, puppy face is turned towards 
the game. The rigidity of the tail becomes 
general, No more capers, no more gambols 
for Don at present! He is paralysed by his 
sensations : not a muscle moves except those of 
his sensitive nose, I mutter warningly, ‘‘ To-o, 
Ho, Don!” but there is no need ; the breed is 
too true; he does not stir. I pause a few 
minutes. Now I'll move him. ‘‘ Hold up, Don! 
hold up, good dog!” But his emotions are too 
strong for action ; he only opens his mouth and 
slobbers, and bends a very stiff neck very slightly 
towardsme. I encourage him to move, and at 
last he lifts one leg very slowly, and after that 
another ; and so by dint of great encourage- 
ment, I partly break the spell and we advance 
towards the game—at the rate, say, of a mile in 
two or three days. 

Some ancestor of Don’s, undoubtedly set out 
with pointing a little. No matter why; the 
motives of men and dogs are very various. All 
must admit that somebody took it into his head 
to invent a Chinese puzzle; in the nature of 
things why might not some dog take it into his 
head to point? The birds rose close to: his 
nose perhaps; his master was near; he was a 
timid dog (pointers are very timid to this day), 
and an obedient dog. ‘‘ Steady, Don the first !” 
He stops the pursuit, he glances round at his 
master, then he crouches to the ground look- 
ing towards the birds. As his nose is stretched 
out in one direction, his tail, by the law of con- 
traries, will naturally be extended in the other. 
Grant the first faint indication of a point, and 
all the rest of his curious performance follows 
in time by the simple law of ‘‘ development.” 

The breeder’s art can both eliminate qualities 
and produce them. As with qualities of the 
dog’s mind so with peculiarities of the body in 
other creatures. Sir John Sebright declared 
that ‘‘ he would produce any given feather Ga 
his bantams) in three years, but it would take 
him six years to obtain head and beak.” Those 
who have seen the parti-coloured little herds of 
the Channel Islands, seldom exceeding three or 
four in number, would be surprised at the 





novelty of a herd of fifty self-coloured ‘‘ Alder- 
neys,” (so called) obtained in Buckinghamshire 
by about thirty years’ selection. In this, as in 
all similar cases of long selection, persistence of 
type was strongly marked. Colour is the least 
important, and the least permanent mark of 
breed ; but so great was the effect of selection 
and purity of blood, that the self-coloured and 
lion-skinned bulls, in this unrivalled herd, were 
invariably the sires of self-coloured calves, even 
when the mother was spotted; such is the 
potency of pure blood, which overcomes the 
less persistent qualities of inferior animals. 

The term, ‘“ pure blood,” is a very pregnant 
one. It does not refer to chemical composi- 
tion. The ‘ base puddle” of a common hack 
does not differ in form, colour, and che- 
mical composition of its corpuscles, from the 
‘“noble blood” that runs in the veins of a 
‘descendant of many sires;” but in-and-in 
breeding endows the blood with qualities 
which are hereditary. ‘‘ High-bred” is an 
arbitrary term, signifying that certain qualities 
have been accumulated by ancestral selection. 
When applied to a bantam or a pigeon, it 
means that he and his family are and have been 
true to feather, &c. A high-bred sheep is a 
south-down, for example, which hands down 
its peculiar qualities of form, and colour, and 
disposition with great persistence, because it is 
an old breed, which has been “selected” by 
nature and art until the type is almost as 
uniform as if the animals had been cast like 
bullets, in one mould. Habits and qualities, 
however they may be first acquired, become 
hereditary. And this holds good with plants 
as with animals. ‘The ornamental shrubs, 
called by nurserymen, Americans, have been 
accustomed at home to the soft light soil, 
free from chalk or clay, which prevails there ; 
and here they require peat, soft loam, leaf- 
mould, &c. ‘The cause can in this case be 
traced to the delicate structure of the root. 
The pineapple ripens better in our hot-houses 
in the spring than in the summer, because it 
cannot bear the bright light of our atmosphere. 
In its home in the tropics, the heat is accom- 
panied. by vapour, and the sun’s rays do not 
burn, however high the temperature. ‘The fig, 
the vine, and the orange-tree, love bright 
skies ; but tropical plants are soon exhausted 
with us, if we give them the heat which makes 
them live fast, and do not protect them from 
the strong light which exhausts them. 

In the great conservatory at Kew, newly 
built for Dr. Hooker’s Sikkim rhododendrons, 
we read many similar lessons. ‘The lofty moun- 
tains that spring from the plains of Bengal, 
are swathed in fog and mist, particularly at 
their base. When ascending the Himalayas, 
Dr. Hooker collected the seeds of pines and 
rhododendrons in the three zones of vegetation 
through which he passed: from the tropics at 
the base, to the Arctic region where the little 
rhododendron nivale spreads its tiny blossoms 
in the snow. The seedlings were found in 
this country to possess different constitutional 
powers of resisting cold; and those from the 
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land of fog, exhibited their hereditary habits, 
in a dislike to a dry air and bright light: 

The broad distinctions of habit limit the 
cultivation of the cereals to climates suited to 
them. Barley and oats, for example, though 
destroyed by severe frosts, ripen in Lapland 
and in Russia: while wheat, though it stands 
severe winters, is hardly capable ef ripening 
north of St. Petersburg. Rye and buckwheat 
both grow on soils too poor for the cultivation 
of any variety of wheat except that coarse sort 
called Spelt. Maize yields its enormous crops 
on the rich soils in the plains of the Ohie, and 
wherever the summer heat is @ little greater 
than in England. Cobbett’s attempt to intro- 
duce the cultivation of maize in England, and 
his determination to exalt ‘‘Cobbett’s corn” 
over the potato was an unsuccessful fight 
against the habit of a plant. The maize has, 
however, advanced northward, while the vine 
has retreated southward. 

The distinguishing characters of plants mani- 
fest themselves in minute peculiarities that 
seem almost to resemble the personal prefe- 
rencesand freaksof the nobler animals. Barley 
requires a friable soil; wheat should be sown 
on strong land. Melons grow best in hard 
clayey earth, and cucumbers in soft soil full of 
manure. Strawberries and many other fruits, 
when potted, should have the earth rammed 
hard into the pots. The habit and suecessful 
cultivation of plants can only be Jearned by 
practice and experience. A theorist without 
practice and with only an abstract knowledge 
of the advantage of light, air, ‘‘ permeation of 
moisture,” and a deep seed-bed, would lose his 
crop while he applied his knowledge. 

The suecessful cultivation of farm crops is 
an art whieh requires considerable skill, and in 
horticulture many ‘‘difficult” plants require 
extraordinary nicety of management. Habit 
cannot be easily cast off; when once acquired, it 
becomes persistent and follows the plant, even 
when removed to new soils and climates. The 
little moon-wort fern that grows on the Surrey 
downs, sickens if removed to a sheltered spot. 
In the sub-tropical climate of Alabama, native 
plants do not awaken in spring, after their 
brief winter rest, so soon as those introduced 
from colder climates. Our white clover is al- 
ways the most advanced of the pasture grasses, 
and much earlier than the Bermuda grass 
which was brought from the valley of the 
Ganges, where it flourishes in the full blaze of 
the sun. 

In the states of New York, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and in the northern states generally, 
“fall wheat” is sown early in September; 
spring wheat is sown in May, and even as late 
as June. The latter acquires an annual; the 
former a biennial, character. If the autumn 
wheat be sown in spring, it yields no seed; it 
is unable to change its habit and to yield seed, 
like a short-lived annual, two or three months 
after sowing. Atcclimatising is one of the 
modifications of habit which occur in the 
course of time, but it is found by experience 
that this is a change which takes place slowly ; 





the habit of plants in this respect is peculiarly 
inelastic. Sir Joseph Banks supposed that 
wheat did not bring its seed to perfection in 
our climate till hardened to it by ‘repeated 
sowings. Spring wheat from Guzerat, sown 
in England with barley in spring, eared and 
blossomed ; but few of the ears brought more 
than three or four grains to perfection ; some 
were wholly without corn. Probably in this 
and in other cases of acclimatisation, the 
plant, though brought direct from a tropical 
region, was in fact a native of a colder climate, 
and soon resumed its original habit. It is the 
habit of some plants to blossom’ at the low 
temperature of our winter months, and to ripen 
their seeds in March. The ivy-leaved speed- 
well, which blossoms and seeds during spring 
and early summer, had seeds full-sized and 
fast maturing, on March 6th, 1869. The period 
of flowering, the temperature at which seeds 
and fruits ripen, the amount of moisture and 
heat required to make seeds vegetate, and the 
time of rest—all are determined by hereditary 
habit. 

The peculiarities of plants in affecting diffe- 
rent soils and climates have been the means of 
clothing the surface of the earth with the varied 
forms of vegetable life. Plants, like animals, 
differ much in the flexibility of their constitu- 
tional powers, and habits of life. Mr. Darwin 
points out that ‘an innate wide flexibility of 
constitution is common to most animals.” Man 
is the principal witness to this fact. The rat and 
mouse have also a wide range, living under the 
cold climate of the Faroe and Falkland islands, 
and on many islands in the torrid zone. The 
elephant and rhinoceros, which are now tropical 
or sub-tropical in their habits, were once 
capable of enduring a glacial climate. “The 
goose has the most inflexible of organisations ; 
he cackles upon the common, and hisses at the 
traveller's heels, generation after generation, 
changing only from white to black and white, 
and altering a little in size according to the 
quantity of oats and barley-meal he receives 
with his grass and water. The pigeon, that 
pretty fancy bird, is extremely flexible, and 
has been the object of high art. Plants are 
less flexible than animals, as a rule; but there 
are exceptions. ‘The English crab, and that of 
Siberia, are a single species, breeding readily 
together, though so different in appearance and 
in time of coming into leaf and blossom ; the 
great variation in their appearance has been 
the effect of climate on successive generations, 
The aloe is an example of an inflexible plant. 
It is a native of a sub-tropical country and 
impatient of frost, and it is unable to stand 
forcing. It requires a greenhouse, but dies in 
a hothouse. Geraniums, too, when forced 
by artificial means in spring, in order to pro- 
duce shoots for cuttings, will only bear a 
very gentle heat. Yet the maidenhair fern, a 
native of Britain, rejoices in the heat and 
moisture of a stove, where it grows rapidly to 
a great size. Adaptation to any special climate 
is a quality readily grafted on the constitution 
of an animal, but not on that of a vegetable. 
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There is one plant which seldom wanders far 
from the shores of the Mediterranean. Its 
special habitat is on the southern slopes of 
the Atlas, called by the Arabs ‘the land of 
dates.” It is found in the Syrian desert and 
eastward to the bank of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Byron notices its habit, thus : 

More blest each palm that shades those plains 

Than Israel’s scatter’d race, 
For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace: 

It cannot quit its place of birth, 

It will not live in other earth. 

These qualities in plants and the arti- 
ficial bending of them in the required di- 
rection, have been the means by which the 
horticulturist has adorned our gardens, and by 
which the chief modifications in plants and 
fruits, in shape, colour, and flavour, have been 
produced. The crab has been changed into 
the golden pippin, the almond into the peach 
and nectarine, the sloe into the greengage 
plum. Andrew Knight, author of Knight's 
marrowfat peas, was a horticultural magician 
who practised this interesting art with great 
success. We will conclude by stating how 
he went to work to improve the red currant 
and strawberry. He planted slips of the first 
in very rich mould, trained the plants to a 
South wall, crossed red and white together, 
sowed the seeds in a forcing-house to expedite 
matters, and so got a great variety of plants 
bearing fruit which proved to be mild, sweet, 
and large. He tried endless experiments on 
strawberries, planting strawberries in rich soil, 
crossing together the pine, the Chili, the scarlet 
and the wild strawberry of Canada. At one time 
his garden contained four hundred varieties. 
By the most careful, elaborate, and extensive 
experiments on fruits and vegetables of all 
kinds, and especially on the apple, this true 
philosopher and English gentleman, became the 
greatest of improvers in the department of 
horticulture and the garden. His example 
has been followed by many breeders of plants 
and animals whose patient labours are often 
unrequited and unknown, but are certainly not 
unfelt by the community. 
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From the mountains covered with eternal 
snow to the ocean basking in the rays of the 
tropical sun flows Gunga, the river. By Ma- 
hommedan mosque and palace; by Hindoo 
temple and serai; by European factory and 
English guardhouse ; while all around is ever 
shifting; while men and manners come and 
go; while those that to-day cool their parched 
throats, or lave their weary limbs, or sport in 
idleness in its cool and limpid stream, to- 
morrow float helpless on its bosom, hewn 
down by the sword of the invading warrior, 
or victims of a cruel superstition ; unchanged 
since history began, the river flows on unchang- 
ing still. Now bearing the rich goods of nature’s 
Eastern storehouse; now made subservient to 





the machinery of Western civilisation ; stained 
with the dye of indigo, or red with the blood of 
the slaughtered ; laughing with tiny ripple in 
the warm sunshine, or rough and tempest-tossed 
by the wild cyclone ; now creeping gently in the 
middle of its bed far away from the banks its 
course has worn away in the lapse of centuries ; 
now roaring and rushing on, like a second 
deluge, and covering all around at the same 
time with fertility and desolation; now gleam- 
ing with the rude weapons, the gaudy trappings 
of some proud Mahommedan prince ; now giv- 
ing passage toa conquering band of fair-haired, 
white-skinned warriors ; slave of many masters, 
bestowing its inestimable favours on all; thus 
flows Gunga, pre-eminently The River. 

The Ganges, as it is commonly called, takes 
its rise in the Himalaya mountains, issuing 
from a low cavern, beneath a huge mass of ice, 
that, somewhat resembling in shape the head 
of a cow, is by some supposed to have given 
rise to the veneration in which that animal is 
held by the Hindoos. That the basin which 
the water has formed at this point is not the 
real source of the river, is a matter upon which 
most persons are agreed; but it has yet to be 
determined what stream or streams may in 
justice lay claim to the parentage of the sacred 
river. The honour is aspired to by two that 
rise on the north side of the mountains, in the 
neighbouring country of Thibet, as also by 
several others that have their sources within the 
mountains themselves; but whatever or wher- 
ever its real fountain-head, the spot in question 
has for so many ages borne the distinction, 
that a village has sprung up in its immediate 
neighbourhood for the accommodation of the 
pilgrims, who flock yearly, though in steadily 
diminishing numbers, from all parts of India 
to bathe in the holy fount. This village, by 
name Gangoutri, is a small place, inhabited 
only by those who gain a livelihood by the sale 
of the holy water, by providing lodging and 
refreshment for the pilgrims, or by presiding 
over the performance of their solemn rites. 

Leaving Gangoutri, the river winds its way 
by many devious paths southward through the 
district of Gurhwal, overshadowed by snow- 
capped, inhospitable mountains, home of the 
eagle and wild goat. This tract is wild and 
beautiful, but desolate, abounding in striking 
and majestic scenery, but neither populous nor 
much traversed. At length the Ganges pierces 
its rocky barriers, and through a narrow open- 
ing forces its way into the plains. On this spot 
stands Hurdwar, the scene of the celebrated fair 
or melah, and, with its domes and bathing 
places, its gay flags and varied architecture, 
and, above all, with the beauty of the limpid 
stream that flows through its very streets, 
forms an object of romantic loveliness that 
favours not a little its claims to peculiar holi- 
ness. The river at this point is of no great width, 
and the confined nature of the locality, with its 
jutting rocks and intercepting hills, has on more 
than one occasion caused the death of several of 
the enthusiastic votaries, who, at the moment 
indicated by the astronomers, press forward to 
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plunge into the sacred stream. No other festival 
1s so numerously attended as is this fair. The 
crowds which resort to Allahabad or Benares 
are far outnumbered by those which twice a 
year flock to Hurdwar. Many days before 
the festival, the roads leading to the spot are 
thronged with crowds of people. Long lines 
of hackeries and native waggons filled with 
muslins, gauzes, silks, and woollen stuffs; of 
camels, groaning under the weight of huge bags 
filled with apples, peaches, plums, grapes, and 
figs; of cows and bullocks, tottering beneath 
great sacks of grain; women chattering and 
squabbling, labouring under the burdens their 
husbands disdain to bear, or squatted on the 
tops of the packs of merchandise, keeping watch 
and ward over the household utensils that adorn 
the pile ; children, naked to the skin, toddling 
by their sides, or resting on the waggons ; men, 
holding arguments in stentorian tones, or 
screaming shrilly at some unfortunate yoke of 
oxen that has managed for the hundredth time 
to fix the wheel of the ghari in the tenacious 
mud of the road ; all, amid a perfect Babel of 
sounds, groan, pant, and toil onwards, in their 
endeavours to arrive first. The beggar by the 
roadside thinks the golden age is come again, 
buxheesh and food are so plentiful. The sick 
and the dying are almost envied, so blessed are 
they accounted in being near to the great watery 
highway that is to lead them direct to heaven. 
Those who, after selling all they had, have toiled 
on foot many hundreds of miles to render their 
homage at Gunga’s shrine, are treated with 
peculiar veneration. ‘Those who are about to 
take a leading part in the approaching cere- 
monies, or on whom devolves the duty of 
ordering and arranging the vast assembly, 
pass among the crowd, encircled with a halo of 
reverence and awe. So, when the long ex- 
pected day comes round, the favoured spot and 
its whole neighbourhood are brilliant and 
bright with the busy throng. The temples are 
filled with anxious devotees, eager to render 
themselves fitted to receive the fullest extent of 
sanctity which the river is capable of according ; 
the streets are almost impassable with hurrying 
crowds. The meadows round the town, and 
every open space, are bright with garments and 
trappings of many brilliant colours. Long lines 
of low tents stretch away on all sides, each canvas 
covering sheltering from the rays of the burning 
sun an excited merchant, clamouring to the 
passers-by to purchase his wares. Hindoos and 
Mahommedans of every class jostle one another 
with a magnanimous disregard of the ordinary 
differences of nationality and caste ; Cashme- 
rians with long black hair, their bodies enve- 
loped in numerous dirty rags ; men from Thibet, 
and half-savages from Gurhwal; representatives 
of every neighbouring hill tribe, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable one from another by any fashion 
save that of their hair ; all are for once in their 
lives jumbled together without any respect to 
social standing. Here tumblers and jugglers 
are practising their tricks; fakeers seated on 
their mats under the shade of a tree are pro- 
claiming their virtues aloud, and receiving very 





substantial tokens of the approval of their audi- 
ences ; bargains are being struck with as much 
greediness and zeal as if the whole end and 
business of the meeting were buying and selling ; 
horses and tats are being ridden or led up and 
down for the satisfaction of cautious bidders ; 
business in all shapes rages throughout the 
place. When the sun enters Aries, and the 
waters of the sacred river attain their greatest 
sanctity, all mundane affairs are carefully put 
aside for the time, and all present hasten to the 
river. So by degrees the professed object of the 
melah, immersion in the river, is, with its at- 
tendant feasting, accomplished. Business re- 
gains the upper hand, and, with consciences set 
at rest, the crowds plunge with greater eager- 
ness than before into the din and bewilderment 
of traffic. 

The Ganges now flows onward through a plain 
on which it sheds countless fruits and flowers. 
For twelve hundred miles it winds down the slow 
descent, until, at a distance from Hurdwar, equal 
to little more than half its navigable length, it 
discharges its swollen waters through a hun- 
dred mouths into the Bay of Bengal. Except 
where its progress, half way to the sea, is ar- 
rested by the concluding links of the chain of 
the Vindhya Mountains, it flows through an 
unbroken champagne country, gentle undula- 
tions here and there alone breaking the mo- 
notony of the dull and boundless flat. Any 
one travelling from Calcutta to Lahore cannot 
fail to be impressed with the conviction that 
the land has once reposed beneath some mighty 
ocean, whose waters have retired, and left 
behind a rich alluvial deposit to fertilise the 
new-sprung waste. But in truth the Ganges 
is the unknown sea, and the alluvial deposit 
the product of her agency; for when the 
snows have begun to melt, and the rains to 
fall, the river for three months pours itself out 
over the land. In Bengal proper, or rather in 
Lower Bengal, when the Brahmapootra, flowing 
in a nearly parallel course, me swollen in a 
similar manner by the rain and snow, sends out 
its floods to meet those of the sacred Ganges, 
the water extends across the country for more 
than a hundred miles. Along its whole course 
the river is lined for miles around with the 
richest and most luxuriant vegetation. In 
the more northern districts, at the foot of 
the Himalayas, are forests of beautiful and 
valuable woods ; and along the northern banks 
fields of wheat wave incessantly, and wilder- 
nesses of tall sugar-cane are met with every- 
where. Further south, wheat and barley give 
way to cotton, to the red and white poppy, to 
indigo, and, above all, to the much-prized 
paddy. Harvests fall before the sickle of the 
reaper twice a year, in some parts three times. 
Plantains or bananas, dates, cocoanuts, and 
mangoes, grow all along the stream; and 
animals of every kind, from the royal tiger to 
the timid hare, drink of its wave. The deer and 
the wild boar are found in certain parts, and the 
lion has recently been hunted near its stream. 
Bears, jackals, panthers, leopards, wild cats, 
hyenas, monkeys, and baboons, are common. 
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Partridges and snipes, herons and storks, swarm 
on its banks; peacocks, green parrots, jays, 
minors, and every variety of beautiful and richly- 
coloured bird infest its jungles. Crocodiles may 
still be found in its lower branches, on the low- 
lying lands of the Delta, whose marshy surface 
teems with venomous and destructive reptile 
and animal life. 

Let us glance cursorily at the principal towns 
and places of interest which lie on the banks of 
the Ganges, content to notice and remember 
only the more salient features of those monu- 
ments of India’s native greatness. 

Futtyghur, the first that calls for remark, 
is a small and ordinary-looking place, little 
calculated by its outward appearance to attract 
our attention, but nevertheless both memorable 
and worthy of notice, for having on two oc- 
casions done good service to the English crown. 
The fort, which stands on the west bank of 
the river, has twice sheltered a small band of 
British subjects from the fury of the turbulent 
natives; firstly, in the year 1805, when the 
English power was but newly founded in 
Upper India; and secondly, in the mutiny of 
1857. On the first occasion, Holkar, with a 
mighty army of Mahratta chiefs, was ravaging 
the Upper Provinces, and threatening exter- 
mination to the white-skinned intruders. Lord 
Lake had taken the field against him. Holkar, 
profiting by experience, would not be brought 
to bay. No-sooner did Lake steal down upon 
his camp, than the sleeper was up and away, 
seouring off with his light-footed warriors far 
beyond the reach of Lake’s troops. Holkar 
laid siege to Delhi, with the object of getting 
possession of the person of the Great Mogul, and 
of so being able to dictate his own terms to the 
foreigners whom he could not prevent sharing 
in the booty. Colonels Ouchterlony and Burn 
gallantly defended the fort, and Holkar, catch- 
ing sight of the indomitable Lake creeping 
down upon his rear over the hills that surround 
the city, raised the siege, broke up his camp, 
and marched, leaving the Mogul and the city 
both in the hands of the English. He next 
determined to lay waste the rich towns and 
country of the Dooab, but Lake tarried not a 
moment in hastening after him. Holkar, how- 
ever, outstripped the English, and the latter had 
the satisfaction of coming up with nothing but 
burnt and plundered towns. At length Holkar 
halted near Furruckabad, thinking that he had 

ut a sufficient distance between himself and 

is pursuers to justify his resting for a while. 
But he reckoned without his host. Lake heard 
of his halting, and, though weary with a long 
march, determined not to stay a moment to 
refresh his troops, but to push over the inter- 
vening space of thirty miles, swoop down 
upon him in the night, and bring the campaign 
to a summary termination. Lake did so, sur- 
prised his camp, and totally routed his whole 
force. The victory accomplished, Lake pushed 
on to Futtyghur, distant about three miles, 
and was just in time to save the English resi- 
dents at that station from the natives, who, 
confident of the success of their countryman, 
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had set fire to the bungalows, and forced the 
Europeans, together with a company of sepoys, 
to seek shelter in the fort. 

On the second occasion of the fort’s doing duty 
as a place of shelter and defence to the English, 
it resisted for three days the efforts of a large 
force of mutineers, who, encamped around its 
walls, were endeavouring to reduce to sub- 
mission the heroic little band of English 
within. Cut off from their friends, unable to 
hold communication with any one outside, ill- 
provided with food, shelter, or accommodation, 
searce able to work the few guns they pos- 
sessed, or to keep up a proper show of strength 
and numbers to deceive and intimidate the 
besiegers, the little garrison held out for that 
time. But where the foe could not enter, death 
and sickness stole in; hunger prevailed, and the 
alternative of starvation or capitulation began to 
stare them in the face. So they left the fort on 
the third night, gained the river unobserved, 
and embarking in boats, made their way safely 
to Cawnpore. This redoubtable little fort is a 
simple construction, not even so dignified in 
appearance as the generality of fortifications, 
which surround almost every village in the 
Upper Provinces. ‘The latter are built of 
brick, whereas the fort of Futtyghur is built 
of nothing better than baked clay. It now 
forms the residence of an agent of the English 
Government, who superintends the gun-foundry 
which has been erected within it, as also the 
making of tents, for the manufacture of which 
Futtyghur is very celebrated. 

Cawnpore stands a little way below Futty- 
ghur on the same (the west) bank of the river. 
The story of this town is but too-well known. 
No likeness of the spot, which has become so 
cruelly memorable, remains now to enable us 
to trace the details of that awful night. The 
huts, from which the oil lamps shed a lurid 
and fitful glare on the dying as they were 
dragged past to their loathsome tomb; the 
roads, whose dust was stained with English 
blood, have disappeared entirely; and the very 
well itself, from which many a thirsty tra- 
veller and many a thrifty housewife drew the 
grateful water in days gone by, but whose 
spring on that dreadful night ran red with 
blood, is no longer recognisable. A space 
of several acres round ‘the well has been en- 
closed by an iron railing, planted with leafy 
trees, and adorned with beds of flowers. ‘This 
enclosure is neatly kept ; and, screened by its 
thick hedge, impervious to the curious and in- 
quisitive gaze, forms a pleasant and retired 
spot. Dark eypress trees are planted in all 
directions over its verdant turf, making even 
nature appear to mourn over the past. Over 
the well has been raised a gently-sloping 
hillock, surmounted by an octagonal carved 
stone screen about sixteen feet high, passing 
through which by a trellised gate of iron 
we find ourselves standing on the top of a 
flight of shallow stone-steps, which, running 
round the inside of the screen, lead down to 
the monument over the well. The mouth, 
about five feet in diameter, has been closed in, 
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and a pedestal, about three feet high, placed 
over it, on the top of which stands the figure 
of an angel bound to a tree. The remains of 
those discovered in the well, after the re- 
capture of the town by our troops, are buried 
in a small plot of consecrated ground, railed off 
within the garden, not twenty yards distant 
from the well itself. 

So we glide along by the eastern shore of 
the Dooab, the rich land lying between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and at length reach its 
southernmost extremity ; where, on a narrow 
tongue of land, formed by the junction of the 
two rivers, the fort of Allahabad raises its 
battlemented walls. This fort is a triangular con- 
struction, one side guarding the Jumna, another 
the Ganges, and the third looking northward 
over the plains of the Dooab. It is a hand- 
some and commanding building, its walls of 
rich red freestone forming a pleasing contrast 
to the verdure of the surrounding country, and 
to the bright waters of the rivers that flow 
beneath. It was a favourite residence of 
Acber’s, but its interior presents no striking 
memorials of oriental magnificence or luxury, 
no beautiful palaces or remarkable rooms. 
From the point of confluence of the two rivers, 
the vast tubular bridge of the East Indian Rail- 
way may be seen spanning the stream. The 
greatness of this work, the enterprise of those 
who projected and carried it out, the enormous 
difficulties to be overcome in the shifting bed 
of the river, render this bridge one of the most 
noticeable objects in the neighbourhood. Al- 
lahabad is a spot much visited by pilgrims, 
being one of the most celebrated prayagas, or 
confluences of rivers, in India. It is said that 
here the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Sereswati 
unite their waters: an assertion which the 
devout Hindoo supports, by explaining that 
the latter river, which is entirely invisible, and 
of which no traces can be discovered either in 
the neighbourhood or in the pages of history, 
flows underneath the ground, and rises at the 
point where the other two meet. 

The river, which has hitherto been running 
in a south-easterly direction, now meets the 
Vindhya Mourtains, and, turning due east, 
forms between this point and Bhangulpore a 
magnificent reach, studded with most impor- 
tant and flourishing towns, and adorned with 
the most valued crops that grow upon its banks. 
Here it is that the indigo plant and the poppy 
deck the fields with their dark green leaves, 
and their white and scarlet flowers. Here, too, 
in some favoured spots, gardens of roses load 
the air with their sweet perfume. About sixty 
miles from Allahabad the river makes a bend, 
and on the northern or outer side of the circle 
the ancient town of Benares looks down. The 
appearance of this town, as seen from the river, 
is most striking. Mosques, with delicate mina- 
rets towering to the sky; temples, with domes 
surmounting walls of varied on and quaint 
architecture ; street rifing above street on the 
sloping bank of the river, whose waters lave the 
stone-built houses, picturesquely covered with 


and shallow steps ; boats, heavily laden, pass- 
ing and repassing on the stream ; natives, with 
their various and richly coloured garments, 
flitting in and out among the buildings; the 
whole scene tempered by the dark green foliage 
that, sprinkled here and there throughout the 
town, betokens the residences of the wealthier 
inhabitants; all these things, seen under the rich 
light of a tropical sun, form a scene of great in- 
terest and beauty. Benares is a place of con- 
siderable sanctity, and is visited by immense 
numbers of pilgrims. The numerous attend- 
ance of these persons, all bent on acquiring 
by acts of charity and almsgiving the favour 
of their gods and ministers, fills the town with 
beggars, who, squatted at the sides of the 
narrow streets, utter a perpetual wail of la- 
mentation, and weary the traveller with im- 
portunate cries for alms. But Benares may 
claim pre-eminence over the other cities of the 
Ganges in another point. With the exception 
of Calcutta, it is the most advanced seat of 
learning in Bengal, boasting no less than six 
native colleges, the largest of which numbers 
more than six hundred scholars. Patna is 
another of the large towns lining the banks 
of the river in this part of its course. It is the 
chief town of the fertile district of Bahar, the 
centre of the indigo, cotton, and opium trades, 
and the great mart for the collection and sale 
of those valuable commodities. It is a flourish- 
ing and busy place, and, with its outlying 
suburbs, stretching for nine miles along the 
river, presents an imposing front. Mirzapoor 
and Ghazeepoor, on either side of Benares, are 
two other large and flourishing towns. The 
former is a great cotton mart, and at the latter 
is a branch of the government stud. It was at 
thazeepoor that the Marquis Cornwallis died, 
when on his way from Calcutta to the Upper 
Provinces, only three months after his arrival 
in Bengal. His remains are interred in a large 
mausoleum, built of stone dug from the adjacent 
quarries of Chunar. This portion of the river 
formed the chief scene of the movements of 
the British forces in 1763, when Meer Cossim 
Ali, in the absence from India of Lord Clive, 
who had set him on his throne, and during 
the maladministration of affairs by those who 
had been left at their head in Calcutta, at- 

tempted to throw off his allegiance to his Eng- 

lish patrons. It was in that year that the ad- 

venturer Summers, German, Dutchman, or 
devil, who was known by the natives as Somro, 

and who was the right-hand man of the rebel 

nabob, superintended the massacre of one hun- 

dred and fifty English in Patna; thereby 

giving to that town a terrible notoriety, which 

has in later years been rivalled by the story 

of ‘the little house of Arrah,” a town in the 

immediate vicinity. The country to the south, 

that here interrupts the river in its direct = 
gress to the sea for the space of four hundred 
miles, is hilly rather than mountainous, its 
height nowhere exceeding six hundred feet. 
It is inhabited by mountaineers, or hillmen, 
who, of hardy and warlike habits, and almost 





luxuriant creepers ; ghats, with flights of broad 


inaccessible in their rocky strongholds, have 
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been a continual source of annoyance, not only 
to the English Government, but also to the 
people of the country. It was not until twenty 
years ago that they were effectually put down 
by our troops, and forced into acquiescence in 
the laws that were introduced among them. 
Even now their territory is but little visited, 
and the Sothalees, as they call themselves, 
are mightily astonished at the intrusion into 
their wild fastnesses of a white-faced English- 
man. In some parts this highland juts out upon 
the river, looking down upon it from a dizzy 
height, and forming posts easy to be defended. 
Among these natural strongholds, the fortress 
of Chunar must be mentioned as the most re- 
markable. Of all the fortified places that com- 
mand the navigation of the Ganges, it may 
justly be said to be second in point of strength 
only to Allahabad and the modern fortification 
of Fort William. It stands in the neighbour- 
hood of Benares, on the summit of a large 
rock, which rises for several hundred feet 
almost perpendicularly out of the stream. The 
renowned Warren Hastings once found shelter 
within its walls, having been obliged to flee from 
Benares, in fear of the fanaticism and hostility 
of the natives. Buxar, a little lower down the 
stream, is another natural fortification, stand- 
ing on the brow of a hill overlooking the river. 
Monghir, too, another hill fort, on the other 
side. of Patna, is a place which by the natural 
eligibility of its position tempted Meer Cossim 
to choose it as his rallying point in 1763. 
Passing the large civil station of Bhaugul- 
pore, and stealing round the base of the Vind- 
hya Mountains, the Ganges, now swollen by 
the waters of four large rivers—the Goomtee, 
the Gogra, the Soane, andthe Gunduck—turns 
once more to the south-east, and at the end 
of another hundred and fifty miles reaches 
Moorshedabad. This city was once the capital 
of Hindostan, and remained the seat of the 
nabob when the English town of Calcutta 
had usurped its imperial pre-eminence. It is 
a place of no great magnificence, its site having 
been chosen rather for the command it pos- 
sessed over the traffic on the river, than for 
its beauty or natural healthiness. The palace 
is an insignificant building, a mere mud hut in 
comparison with the gorgeous creations of the 
Mogul emperors in the cities of Upper India. 
Its walls, however, have witnessed many an 
exciting scene, momentous in®* the history of 
the country. Here it was that the boy-tyrant, 
Suraj-u-Dowlah, the perpetrator of the tragedy 
of the black hole, was murdered by the hand 
or by the immediate order of Meeran, the son 
of Meer Jaffier, whom Clive had set upon the 
throne after the battle of Plassey; and here 
the tragic end of the deception of the wealthy 
Hindu, Omichund, took place. 
. At this point the Ganges divides itself into 
two branches, which form, between themselves 
and the sea, that part of Bengal which, from its 
shape, is denominated the Delta. Another 
branch, narrow and of no great length, but yet 
important, leaves the main river a little to the 
north of Moorshedabad, and joins the western- 





most of these two branches below that town. 
This branch is called the Bhagirathi, and is held 
in much veneration by the natives. On its banks 
stand several small but important towns, the 
most considerable of which is Berhampoor, a 
large civil station situated on the island of Moor- 
shedabad, and adjoining the town of that name. 
Cossimbazar, a famous mart and emporium for 
the silk produced in this neighbourhood, often 
lends its name to distinguish this portion of the 
river. Close by was fought the battle of Plassey, 
where Clive determined the destiny of the 
country. On the night before the battle he 
obtained a large quantity of rice, sufficient to 
supply his whole native army, from the neigh- 
bouring town of Cutwa, that, with another of 
the name of Culna, a little lower down the 
stream, forms the great river port of the fertile 
district of Burdwan. 

Of the two branches that remain to be de- 
scribed, the eastern branch, which retains the 
general designation of the river, passes by no 
place that calls for any notice. But, on one of 
the streams which, jutting out from it, join the 
sea still further to the east, stands the town of 
Dacea, celebrated both in ancient and modern 
times. The stream on which it is built goes 
under the denomination of Booree Gunga— 
that is to say, old Ganges—and centuries ago, 
before certain changes took place in its course 
—for the Ganges, with its shifting banks of 
sand, is continually forming for itself new chan- 
nels and filling up old ones—was doubtless the 
principal and main outlet of the river. At the 
latter end of the seventeenth, and perhaps even 
so late as the beginning of the last century, 
Dacca was a place of great splendour and 
importance. ‘The ruins which surround the 
modern town testify to its former extent and 
magnificence, and prove that it must have vied 
in appearance and in riches with most other 
Indian cities. The mighty Brahmapootra, rival- 
ling in all but its length the greatness of its 
sister and close neighbour the Ganges, enters 
the sea also at this point; and there is thus 
great reason to suppose that a spot which com- 
manded, as Dacca would have done, the 
mouths of such sources of inland trade and 
communication, should have been the site of a 
great and flourishing town. At the present 
day Dacca is noted for the excellence of its 
cotton fabrics, the beauty of its muslins sur- 
passing that of those manufactured in any 
other part of the world. 

The western branch, or Hooghly, after pass- 
ing its point of junction with the Bhagirathi, 
and until it reaches the southern extremity of 
Calcutta, presents an animated and lively pic- 
ture, full of all the action and the thousand 
sights and sounds that surround the seat of 
government. Its banks are lined with thriving 
towns, busy with trade or luxurious with 
wealthy inhabitants ; its overshadowing woods 
are interspersed with country seats of rich mer- 
chants, whose offices ‘are in Calcutta. The 
towns of Hooghly, Chinsurah, Chandernagore, 
Serampoor, and Barrackpoor, are quickly passed, 
one after another, on opposite sides of the 
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stream. ‘The first is a large civil station, 
fashionable and select ; at Chinsurah the Dutch 
East India Company built their first factory in 
1656 ; Chandernagore is a French town, form- 
ing a little colony in itself, amenable to dif- 
ferent laws from those of the surrounding 
country, and affording, under its tricolour flag, 
a place of refuge to the runaway debtors and 
scamps of Calcutta; Serampoor was the spot 
chosen as the site of his mission by Dr. Carey, 
the pioneer of British missionary efforts in 
Bengal ; and Barrackpoor, with its pretty park 
and menagerie, is a favourite place of resort to 
holiday makers. The houses of the latter town 
are contiguous to the outskirts of Calcutta, and 
from thence the sights that crowd upon our view 
are various and interesting. But we cannot at 
present do more than enumerate them, and so 
we pass steadily on. On, past private houses, 
factories, and native huts; past horrible burn- 
ing-ghats, where the smoke and stench rise con- 
tinually from funeral pyres; past crowded and 
dirty wharves, where piles of goods await re- 
moval to the ship, the train, or the warehouse ; 
past lines of crowded shipping, with labouring 
crews and shouting coolies: past the ghat of 
the East Indian Railway Company, whose 
busy little steamer puffs backwards and for- 
wards continually, conveying passengers be- 
tween Calcutta and the train. On again, 
past English counting-houses and merchants’ 
offices; on, past the Esplanade, with its 
public gardens and promenades, and its pretty 
line of East Indiamen that might well be mis- 
taken for men of war, moored close to the 
bank ; on, past Fort William, past the Maidan, 
and Calcutta’s Rotten-row, the Strand. On, past 
lines of shipping again ; past Kidderpore Docks; 
past Alleypore, with its villa houses peacefully 
reposing in beautiful grounds; past Garden 
Reach, fallen from its suburban celebrity, con- 
taminated by the presence of the ex-King of 
Oude ; past the Botanical gardens and Bishop's 
College; on, past Calcutta, native, mercan- 
tile, civil, and military ; on, past all signs of 
human habitation, once more alone with the 
swiftly-flowing stream. Then, the river widen- 
ing, and retiring with its mud and jungle- 
covered banks to the verge of the horizon, no 
other objects meet our gaze but lighthouses 
and telegraphic stations, until at length the 
lightship at the Sandheads rises into view, and 
we remember that the Ganges is no longer with 
us, but is merged in the boundless sea. 





ORPHAN HOOD. 

Tue shadow of the forest trees: 
My childhood withered ’neath their spell, 
In the old home remembered well, 

Shadowed by forest trees. 
The shadow of the forest trees, 
Between me and the clear sky spread, 
As I lay waking on my bed, 

Shadowed by forest trees. 
The shadow of the forest trees : 
I wept and struggled for the light, 
But all around was black as night, 


The shadow of the forest trees 

Fell on my heart and on the stream, 

Which murmured by without a gleam, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 


The shadow of the forest trees 

Robbed us of Life’s enchanting plays; 

Both heart and stream were dark always, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 


The shadow of the forest trees : 

We heard of love and of the sun ; 

But in our gloomy world were none, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 


The shadow of the forest trees : 

One morn they quivered in the blast, 

Wild moan’d the storm, and broke, at last, 
The shadow of the trees. 


The shadow of the forest trees : 

*Mid tossing branches struggling through, 

I hailed a sky of happy blue, 
Cadknowed by the trees. 


The shadow of the forest trees 

No longer hushed the streamlet’s song ; 

In glad sweet mirth it flowed along, 
Unshadowed by the trees. 


The shadow of the forest trees 

Clouded no more the heaven above ; 

My heart awoke to happy love, 
Unshadowed by the trees. 


Alas, alas! the forest trees ! 

Once more the time grew dark and still, 

Murmured no more the poor lone rill, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 


Alas, alas! the forest trees ! 

Again they closed around my head, 

And love, and hope, and joy were dead, 
Shotewed by forest trees. 

Alas, alas! the forest trees ! 

The stream is hushed, the gleam is past ; 

This heart, wild beating, breaks at last, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 

The shadow of the forest trees: 

Alas! for heart, alas ! for stream; 

But both have had one blessed gleam, 
Unshadowed by the trees. 


Despite the shadow of the trees, 

The heart has loved, the stream has sung ; 

Now let their mournful knell be rung, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 
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** Unper the law of nature and of Moses 
there were no lawyers” (avocats), says 
Boucher d’Argis, in his Short History of 
the Order—or, as he goes on to explain, 
““no class of persons professionally ap- 
pointed to defend the interests of others.” 
Under the Mosaic dispensation, men pleaded 
their own cause in primitive fashion before 
the tribunals; and such, for many ages, 
was the simple rule of advocacy. Recent 
events have seemed to favour the supposi- 
tion, that the primitive system is reviving ~ 
amongst us, the appearance of Miss Shedden 
before the House of Lords, with her father 
“to follow on the same side,” having some- 
thing Mosaic in its nature. We know that, 





Shadowed by forest trees. 


in those old days, a man might bring down 
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his relations and friends to back his cause 
in court; and it is our consolation to feel 
that there would have been nothing in that 
system to prevent ‘the lady’s uncle and 
cousins, had ‘they been so minded, from 
claiming a hearing after herself and her 
father, and so extending the twenty-five 
days of that memorable hearing to an in- 
appreciable length. The case of Dr. Thom, 
too, threatened at one time, to the eternal 
scandal of our law, to afford another in- 
stance of the same kind. Most thankful 
may we be that the danger has been 
averted, and that one of the gravest and 
most momentous inquiries of modern times 
is not to be converted into an encounter of 
wits between an unaccustomed layman and 
a strong bar of trained and skilful advo- 
cates. The public attention thus directed 
to these cases, however, it may not be 
without some interest to trace, as briefly as 
may be, something of the rise and history 
of the professional advocate, evolving him, 
as we shall,* chiefly from the interesting 
and scholar-like pages of Mr. Forsyth’s 
Hortensius, a book in which much quaint 
and various learning on matters connected 
with the history of the bar is pleasantly 
collected. 

An advocate and a lawyer, though in ac- 
cordance with common usage we have given 
the latter sense to D’Argis’s “ avocat,” are 
two very different people, and legal know- 
ledge may be said, even now, to be more 
an accident than the foundation of an ad- 
vocate’s training. It belongs to him, as a 
smattering of all knowledge belongs to 
him, as matter for the exercise of his 
powers of talk. All that Cato required of 
the advocate was, that he should be “a 
good man skilled in talking;” and, the 
element of goodness more or less modified 
by circumstances, such the eminent nisi- 
prius barrister very much remains. In 
Athens and at Rome, until some period 
difficult to fix, advocacy and law were 
things apart. Athens, indeed, had no 
lawyers properly so called, unless we seek 
them in the “logographers,” who wrote 
and composed the speeches that were to be 
delivered in court by others ; and, at Rome, 
the jurisconsults, and the ‘“‘ prudentes,” the 
“ procuratores,” and the “ cognitores,”’ 
chamber-lawyers as we should call them 
now, were not given to practise in the 
forum—the first recorded instance of the 
appearance of one of them in that capacity 
having resulted in disastrous failure. One 


* It is as well, nowadays, to add, with the sanction 
and kind assistance of the author. 











Scevola, the wisest jurist of his time, took 
on himself to argue a will case, as, with 
some confidence, he might, seeing that it 
turned entirely on a point of law, against 
his learned friend Crassus, who boasted of 
much. eloquence, but no law. And Crassus 
won, probably because he was put up to 
his points by some one as good as Sceevola, 








or that he knew more than he allowed, while | 
in the matter of speaking he had it all his | 


own way. ‘Cicero was wont to assert that 
he knew no law, but that in three days he 
could make himself as good as any juris- 


consult of them all; but in comment on | 


the silly boast, we may read Niebuhr’s 
acute criticism, that, though he may have 
had no scientific view of the law, he had 
probably very sufficient practical know- 
ledge of it. Inthe difference between the 
practical and the scientific knowledge lies 
the distinction between the advocate and 
the lawyer. 

But if it is right that we, for our present 
purpose, should not confound ‘the lawyer 
and the advocate, to the world, which 
much affects generalities, especially when 
abusive, a lawyer isa lawyer, and there is 
an end of him. Anda pleasant time the 
lawyers have had of it from the laity, since 
Lucian first began to gird at the “clever 
fellows ready to burst themselves for a 
three-obol fee,’ and Juvenal let loose the 
flood-gates of his magnificent abuse upon 
the hapless ‘head of the barrister. 

Men of your large a. who could speak 


To every cause, and things mere contraries, 
Till they were hoarse again, yet all be tow. 
* * * 


So wise, so grave, of so i. ery a tongue, 
And loud withal, that could not wag, nor scarce 
Lie still, without a fee. 

So writes rare Ben Jonson of the profes- 
sion that Gulliver further describes as 
“bred up in ‘the art of proving, by words 
multiplied for the purpose, that white is 
black and black is white, according as they 
are paid; but in all points out of their own 
trade usually the most stupid and ignorant 
generation among us.”’ 

“Pray tell me,” says a brilliant French 
writer, “where I am to find an advocate 
with principles ;” and Racine, in Les Plai- 
deurs, has the pleasant passage : 

Vous en ferez, je crois, d’excellents avocats: 

Ils sont fort ignorants. 
Perhaps on these lines may have been based 
a certain eminent barrister’s reported esti- 
mate of his own qualifications, when attri- 
buting his success to “unbounded assurance, 
popular manners, and total ignorance of 
law.” 
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Sir Thomas More would have no lawyers 
in his Utopia, as a “sort of people whose 
profession it is to disguise matters as well 
as wrest laws ;”’ but the plan of dispensing 
with them was not infallible, for we may 
learn from Milton’s account of the Russians 
of his time, who “had no lawyers,” that 
they found, nevertheless, that “justice by 
corruption of inferiors was much per- 
verted.” 

The lawyers have had their friends, 
though chiefly among their own numbers. 
Cicero knew nothing in the world “so 
royal, liberal, and generous” as the advo- 
eate’s art. And “what,” says a quaint old 
Englishman, Davys, “is the matter and 
subject of our profession but justice, the 
lady and queen of all moral virtues ?”’ But 
readers who want lofty estimates of the work 
and mission of the bar, may turn to the 
lawyers of France, where the “ noblesse de 
la robe”’ ever claimed and held conspicuous 
rank. Let us content ourselves with the 
definition of D’Agnesseau, who calls his 
brethren “an order as old as the magis- 
tracy, as noble as virtue, as necessary as 
justice ;” and with this simple and effective 
parry of M. Jules le Berquier, in his re- 
cently published book, Le Barreau Moderne, 
from which we shall beg leave to quote 
more freely presently: “From the stage,”’ 
he says, “the world has long cast its harm- 
less darts at the bar, which has laughed at 
them and noi suffered.” It amuses the 
world and does not hurt the bar. 

When and where was the origin of the 
advocate, it is impossible with preciseness 
to say. D’Argis is right in saying that “ his 
function is older than his name.” For the 
name, in its present application, dates back 
no earlier than Imperial Rome. Originally, 
the “advocatus” was the friend who at- 
tended to give an accused man the support 
of his presence on his trial, a sort of witness 
to character: the advocate of old Rome had 
no name but “orator.” When he became 
a profession he got many names; his most 
complimentary title being of the middle 
ages, when he was in some countries called 
“clamator,” which D’Argis civilly refers to 
a Celtic root, “clam,” signifying “suit ;” 
but for which malevolence will suggest a 
more obvious meaning. As for the func- 
tion, a writer from whom le Berquier 
quotes calls it “contemporary with the first 
law-suit and the first court,’’ but not with 
strict correctness. There never was a 
country without law-suits: there have been 

and are countries without advocates. In 





Advocacy is, in fact, says M. le Berquier, 
the growth of liberty; and the bar, a body 
of men springing up in a free country, 
self-born and self-governed, called into gra- 
dual existence by the gradually increasing 
complication of social relations, till out of 
the rude speakers who pleaded their own 
cause before the Mosaic tribunals, grew the 
barristers of the present day. Where there 
has been freedom, there have been advo- 
cates, even in the forests of old Germany: 
without it there are none. The orators of 
Greece, according to Cicero, were to be 
sought in Athens only. Athens alone, adds 
M. le Berquier, had free institutions. Ad- 
vocacy, according to the theory of this in- 
genious writer, is the result and the corol- 
lary of what he calls the “ right of defence,”’ 
and grows and flourishes only where, and 
in proportion as, that natural and indefea- 
sible right is acknowledged. In Rome, in 
the republican days, “‘the bar” had, per- 
haps, no distinct and recognised existence ; 
but advocacy and eloquence flourished in 
the highest degree. Under the empire, the 
bar was a body at once supported and re- 
strained by a long line of imperial ordi- 
nances, but the eloquence of advocacy was 
a thing of the past. Such is a brief outline 
of M. le Berquier’s philosophy; but as our 
touch of the subject must of necessity be 
light, we must refer those who are tempted 
to study it at length to the author’s pages, 
which will well repay a careful perusal. 
Whatever the true philosophy of the 
matter may be, to Athens we must look for 
the earliest records of the advocate’s elo- 
quence, speaking, not in his own cause, but 
in that of others. Of the excessive fond- 
ness of the Athenians for judicial proceed- 
ings, and the attraction that the seats of the 
dicasts (jury-box and bench in one) had for 
that excitable people, Aristophanes has left 
us an undying record in his comedy of the 
Wasps, from which Racine “adapted” his 
far less amusing Plaideurs. But, elaborate 
as their system was, we are at a loss for 
any certain clue to the principles on which 
the advocacy of causes, all important as it 
was in a country where Hyperides conld 
get a verdict and a judgment in the pretty 
Phryne’s favour by the simple but peculiar 
method recorded in Gerome’s picture, was 
conducted in the courts of the Areopagus. 
That the right of addressing the judges 
was not confined to the immediate parties 
to the suit, is clear; but it is equally clear 
that an orator could not obtain a hearing 
when he was a stranger to the client and 





Turkey, for instance, there are none now. 


the cause. Some personal interest in one 
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or the other would seem to have been the 
necessary qualification. An instance of the 
first was the appearance of Tisagras in be- 
half of his brother Miltiades, who, being 
himself too ill to speak, was carried into 
court on a litter; of the last, the famous 
speech of Demosthenes, ‘“‘ De Corona,” in 
defence of Ctesiphon, who was accused of 
having illegally proposed to present the 
orator with a golden crown. One other 
class of cases there was, in which, to judge 
from Lucian, litigants were allowed pro- 
fessional assistance—when they were too 
drunk to speak for themselves. 

A peculiar class at Athens were the logo- 
graphers—men who devoted themselves to 
composing speeches which were afterwards 
delivered in court by others, after the 
fashion of our courts-martial. In this way 
Demosthenes himself was at first employed. 
He wrote one for Phormio, which all his 
relations came to court in a body to deliver. 
It began with an apology for Phormio’s 
notorious incompetency to make a speech 
for himself. In this case Demosthenes 
further signalised himself by writing the 
speech for the other side also: a feat 
which recals the ingenious essayist, who, 
on a reward being offered to the writer 
who should upset certain arguments in a 
startling controversial pamphlet of his 
which had just appeared, wrote another 
and answered them himself. One of the 
most celebrated of logographers was Anti- 
phon, who deserves an immortality for 
good or evil for having been the first 
lawyer who took money for his work. 
Among its great discoverers, the world 
should not forget the inventor of fees. The 
practice of fee-taking extended rapidly, as 
was not unnatural, among the speakers of 
speeches as well as the writers; and once 
treated as the legitimate means of turning 
an honest obol, advocacy may be fairly 
said to have entered upon a recognised 
professional existence. 

If this discovery of Antiphon’s was an 
epoch in advocacy, the leading case of 
Phryne, already cited, marked another. 
After her trial it appears to have occurred 
with some force to the authorities that 
there might have been a miscarriage of 
justice, and that it seemed scarcely reason- 
able or judicial to acquit a young lady of a 
charge of impiety because she looked so 
well with nothing on. Her case, therefore, 
led to the passing of the first recorded law 
that limited the discretion and regulated 
the conduct of advocates, who in later 
times, especially in Rome under the em- 





pire, and afterwards in France, were fre- 
quently subjected, both as to their duties 
and their privileges, to legislative inter- 
ference of this kind. In England, as is 
well known, the bar is governed by its own 
rules only, being a body as irresponsible as 
it was in its origin indefinite: a very dig- 
nified position, no doubt, and one which 
squares well with M. le Berquier’s theory. 
But the curious in the secrets of the prison- 
house might find in some of the mischievous 
and puerile regulations of the code that the 
lawyers have constructed for themselves, 
on the simple principle of mutual mistrust, 
reason to doubt whether they are a class 
whom it is advisable to leave altogether to 
themselves. This is not the place, how- 
ever, to discuss the ethics of legal trades- 
unionism. The law which grew out of 
Phryne’s case was simple and effective. 
All oratorical tricks, calculated to move 
pity or indignation, were forbidden; and 
the judges were enjoined not to look 
at the accused during a criminal trial 
if anything of the kind were attempted. 
“This rule,” says D’Argis, “‘ did much 
chill the eloquence of the Greek ora- 
tors.” Speakers were also ordered to 
confine themselves within the bounds 
of modesty; not to attempt to gain 
the private ear of the judges; not to raise 
the same point twice; to refrain from 
abusive language, and from stamping of 
the feet; not to speak to the judges when 
considering their judgment; and not to 
make a noise on leaving the court, or col- 
lect a crowd round them. Fifty drachmas 
was the lowest penalty for disobedience to 
any of these rules, some of which, in their 
primitive simplicity, might have been 
framed for a pack of unruly schoolboys, 
while others would be invaluable even at 
the present day. We may compare with 
them, in more modern times, a series of 
rules prescribed for the guidance of the 
“advocates of parliament” in the time 
of Philip the Fair. They were warned 
not to undertake just and unjust causes 
without distinction, or support their argu- 
ments by fallacies or misquotations; not 
to abuse the opposite party or his counsel ; 
not to be absent from court when their cause 


was called on (mark that, ye Q.C.’s); not || 


to be disrespectful to the court, or greedy 
of fees. Finally, they were not to lead im- 
moral lives, or (these were the days of 
chivalry) refuse their services to the poor 
and oppressed. From an old book called 
the Stylus Parliamenti the advocate may 
get yet more valuable hints; for he will 
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there learn that he must have an imposing 
presence, a graceful figure, and a smiling 
face; that he must be modest in manner 
and respectful in attitude, in dress neither 
a dandy nor a sloven; that he must not 
bite his lips while he is speaking, must use 
appropriate action, and not talk too loud 
or too low. 

To recur to the advocates of Athens: 
another important restriction imposed on 
them at the same period was that which 
limited the time for which the “ good man 
skilled in talking” was allowed to occupy 
the court. This was the famous clepsydra, 
or water-clock (or rather water-glass), 
which ran its course in three hours, at the 
close whereof, unless the speaker had ob- 
tained a part of the water of another 
pleader engaged in the cause (a permitted 
practice), he was forced to conclude his 
address, whether he had sufficiently pero- 
rated or no. 

Bearing in mind that all speeches in 
those days were carefully prepared before- 
hand, we may imagine with what anxiety 
the orator would rehearse his speech in 
his study at home, and “cut” it (to borrow 
the language of the stage) to the prescribed 
length by the aid of a private water-glass. 
That the limitation was rather trying 
sometimes, we know from Demosthenes, 
who in one of his speeches complains of 
the impossibility of going through the 
whole of a heavy case “in the same water.” 
But it was found so useful, that the water- 
clock was introduced at Rome so late as 
the second consulship of Pompey: with 
this improvement, however, that the amount 
of time allotted to each speaker varied in 
each case in proportion to its nature, and 
was fixed beforehand by the judge. In 
France, in 1413, an ordinance of Charles 
the Sixth charged counsel on their oaths 
and allegiance “to be brief in their state- 
ments,” but we never find any special 
limit assigned. The clergy here in England 
at one time always took an hour-glass into 
their pulpits—a very fair allowance, all 
things considered—but the bar have never 
hampered their eloquence with any salutary 
restrictions of time. How often, at West- 
minster or Guildhall, when a persistent 
advocate will, to borrow a suggestive phrase 
we have heard, “‘ keep on keep-on-ing,”’ for 
hours in a case on which judge and jury and 
everybody in court have made up their 
minds long ago—partly because his own 
voice is sweeter to him than that of others, 
and partly, maybe, because of a mysterious 
tradition which prevails that “the attorneys 





like it’”’—does he who is to open the next 
case look wearily at the clock, and wish 
that it were of water. How fondly, worried 
as he was almost out of his usual courteous 
urbanity, must the Lord Chancellor have 
thought of the “clepsydra” on the morning 
of Miss Shedden’s twenty-fifth day ! 
Professional advocacy in ancient Rome 
had its beginnings in the perplexing rela- 
tion between the patron and the client, 
which, as it puzzled Niebuhr himself, no 
one else can be fairly expected to under- 
stand. Such, at least, is the popular theory, 
though M. le Berquier combats it on the 
ground that the patron was a feudal insti- 
tution, that the bar was free in its essence, 
and that nothing feudal ever produced 
freedom in any form. Be this as it may, 
one of the duties of the patron certainly 
was to “appear for his clients in court, and 
to expound the law to them, civil and pon- 
tifical;”” and we may easily imagine that 
as the law became more complicated, the 
latter duty was somewhat difficult for men 
who only took advocacy in the Forum 
as one of the accidents of a public life. 
Hence arose the class of “ jurisconsulti,” 
who made a profession of the delivery 
of legal opinions, like the Pundits of India, 
and a class yet more scientific than they, 
the “Prudentes,” whose opinions had in 
themselves the force of law. The ad- 
vocate, as in the pre-Antiphonic period 
at Athens, received at first no money for 
his labours; he would as soon have thought 
of being paid for a speech in the Forum 
as an M.P. would think of being paid 
(directly) for a speech in the House. Nor 
was he therein a loser, for a brilliant speech 
in the Forum opened at once to a young 
orator all the distinctions of the Senate 
and of public life, the legitimate objects of 
his ambition. But as clients became richer 
and patrons more busy, presents from the 
former to the latter, in order to give them 
an interest in their cases, became the 
fashion, and so the fee grew, as at Athens, 
into a recognised institution. It was at 
first regarded as an abuse, and produced 
the first legislative interference with the 
Roman bar in the shape of the Cincian law, 
which forbade the taking of money for 
advocacy, but with very little purpose. 
More and more, as the intricacies of law 
grew and multiplied, did the arguing of 
cases, and the acquisition of the necessary 
knowledge, so absorb the advocate’s time, 
that under the empire we find “ the bar” 
an established profession, and the advocate 
an individual fact, though, it is to be feared, 
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@ somewhat sorry one. With the unat- 
tached guerilla character of the early 
Roman bar, disappears the glory which 
surrounded it. The history of advocacy 
under the republic is a brilliant record of 
great names and great speeches, and the 
growth of a society untrammelled by any 
rules save its own. Under the empire it is 
a perpetual succession of petty ordinances, 
at first to protect and then to restrain. 
Juvenal draws a lively picture of the 
young barrister of his day, and of the 
luxury and show by which he was forced 
to ruin himself, in order to keep up ap- 
pearances and catch clients, and recom- 
mends him to leave Rome and practise in 
Gaul or Africa; much as his poor and am- 
bitious successor of the present day is ad- 
vised to try India or the colonies rather 
than waste his substance in enforced idle- 
ness, and the expenses entailed by circuit 
and chambers. As in London so in Rome, 
the best way to make money at the bar 
would seem to have been—to leave it! 

“There is now no doubt,” writes M. le 
Berquier, “ that the Roman bar had a con- 
stitution of its own, for a long time subject 
to no law. Long before the seventh cen- 
tury of the Roman era, the bar, as a body, 
were under the direction of those common 
rules and statutes of which Cicero speaks, 
but these did not emanate from any supe- 
rior power. It is not probable that these 
rules were written, or that the bar was an 
organised body like the Coilege of Augurs. 
Tradition was long the only law appealed 
to and recognised, and unity resulted 
rather from esprit de corps than from the 
legal existence of the body itself. It was 
established by the fitness. of things, and 
maintained by usage.” 

Under the empire, as we have said, the 
Roman bar loses much of its interest, 
though we have ample proof that it was 
held in high esteem by the emperors. 

The code of Justinian declared that “ ad- 
vocacy should be remunerated by the 
highest rewards,”’ and advocates were ac- 
cordingly exempted from many of the bur- 
dens of the ordinary citizen. Their honours 
were plentiful: emperors themselves are 
said to have argued cases at the bar. They 
were treated as on the same footing with 
the military profession. Anastasius be- 
stowed on retired advocates the title of 
“‘clarissimi,” and Justinian entitled them 
an “order.” But they were, like Tarpeia, 
crushed under the golden ornaments, and 
side by side with these privileges, and soon 
to supersede them, grew up restrictive laws, 





which M. le Berquier deduces as a natural 
consequence from the growth of despotism, 
and the losing sight of the “right of de- 
fence.” It is not worth while, had we the 
space, to give any detailed account of this 
petty legislation. Among the various edicts, 
itis amusing to find one forbidding women 
to argue any case but their own, in conse- 
quence of the troublesome behaviour of “a 
most wicked virgin,” one Afrania, who 
wearied the court with her importunities. 
That women in the old days were not ex- 
cluded from the Roman bar we know from 


the fame of Hortensia, the daughter of the | 


great advocate Hortensius, who argned so 
effectively against a “tax on matrons,” 
when the orators of the day declined to 
undertake their cause, that she procured its 
remission, in a speech which won high 
praise from Quintilian. Another noble 
Roman lady, from the spirit and success 
with which she defended herself in a suit 
brought against her, got the name of “ An- 
drogyne.” 

Besides women, blind men were forbidden 
to practise as advocates, on account of the 
ridicule caused by one Publius, who, being 
blind, went on addressing the court for some 
time after it had risen. Justinian prohi- 
bited the clergy from practising, and re- 
strictions on account of religion were nu- 
merous. But it is needless to dwell further 
on this, the most uninteresting period of 
the history of the bar. In another paper 
we propose to say something of the func- 
tions and doings of the advocates of modern 
times. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF JOHN 
ACKLAND. 
A True Story. 
IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

Amone Mr. Cartwright’s guests was. a 
young lady who had, or was supposed to 
have, an extraordinary faculty for descri- 
bing people’s characters or sensations; 
not by looking at their handwriting, but 
by holding it in her hand, and thus 
placing herself (it was averred) in mag- 
netic rapport with the writers. She was a 
merry, good-natured girl, who did her 
spiriting gently, without professing much 
belief in it herself, and always ready to 
laugh heartily with others at the result 
whenever (as sometimes happened) it was 
an unmitigated failure. This evening the 
experiment had been tried several times 
with more than usual success; and. sundry 
hypercritical spectators averred that Miss 
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Simpson had made a great many lucky 
guesses. 

“Well, now,” said Cartwright, “that is 
not fair on Miss Simpson. Here is the 
writing of a person whom nobody present 
—not even myself—has ever seen. Miss 
Simpson shall try again with it, and I will 
bet you all that she guesses right.” 

He drew a letter from his pocket, and 
the young lady, after crumpling it for a 
moment in her hand, said, hesitatingly, 

“This is a woman’s writing.” 

“ Right!” said Cartwright. 

“ A married woman,” said Miss Simpson, 
more boldly. 

“Right again. Any children?” 

“ No.” 

“Quite right. Married long, eh?” 

“ About three months, I think.” 

“ Wonderful!” exclaimed Cartwright. 
“Tt is just three months and nine days.” 

Mr. Ackland looked up, and looked red, 
and fidgeted in his chair. 

“ Oh, Cartwright,” cried Judge Griffin, 
“that won’t do. You put her leading 
questions.” 

“Well, let her go on by herself,” said 
Cartwright. 

He had noticed John Ackland’s. move- 
ments and was looking hard at his New 
England guest. Mr. Ackland blushed 
again, and turned away his face. 

“ But she is not happy—no, not at all 
happy,” said Miss Simpson, musingly. 

“The devil she’s not!” cried Cart- 
wright; “but *twas a love match, wasn’t 
it?” 

“JT think so,” replied Miss Simpson, 
after a pause, and doubtfully. 

“* My withers are unwrung,” said Cart- 
wright, looking round. “I swear I never 
saw the lady in my life.” 

“* Does she care more for somebody else 
already, ma’am, than for her husband P?” 
asked the judge. 

“More, yes,” replied Miss Simpson, 
“much, no. She must be a strange: cha- 
racter. Not much feeling for any one, I 
—_— say, except for herself. She jilted 
um.” 

“Whom?” demanded all the listeners 
together. 

“T don’t know. But now I fancy she 
half regrets him. There is a strange feeling 
about this letter.’’ 

“ Pleasant for poor Mordent!’’ mut- 
tered Cartwright. 

John Ackland sprang to his feet. He 
was not red this time, but frightfully pale, 


“ The letter! the letter !’’ he cried, and 
seized the hand of Miss Simpson. The 
young lady started at his touch. 

“ Oh, Mr. Ackland,” she cried, “why 
did nobody stop me? I never dreamed 
that it was you.” But already John Ack- 
land had left the room. 

The next day Cartwright sought out his 
guest (Mr. Ackland had not reappeared in 
the drawing-room during the rest of that 
evening), and expressed his regret for the 
painful incident of the preceding night. 

“T had no idea you were even ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Mordent,”’ he said. 

“ But how do you happen to be ac- 
quainted with her ?” asked John Ackland. 

“ Strictly speaking,” he said, “I am 
not acquainted with her. Mordent and 
I were schoolfellows at West Point. 
He wrote to me some time ago informing 
me of his engagement to Miss Stevens; 
and, as I anticipated being absent from 
Virginia about that time, I wanted him 
and his bride to pass their honeymoon at 


Glenoak. I also asked him to send mea 
portrait of the future Mrs. M. I have por- 
traits of all my friends’ wives. A fancy 


of mine. He declined the invitation, but 
sent me the portrait, accompanied by a 
pretty little line from the lady herself. 
That is what I placed in Miss Simpson’s 
hands last night; and I assure you that is 
all I know of Mrs. Mordent.” 

John Ackland’s impatience to leave 
Glenoak was now, however, excessive. 
“‘ Every time,” he said to himself, “that I 
must face again the people in this house is 
intolerable pain to me.” 

Cartwright suggested to him that if re- 
solved on so hasty a departure, he need 
not return to Richmond. “ By going 
across country,”’ he said, “ you will save 
a long day’s journey, and catch the 
Charleston coach at a point which is nearer 
here than Richmond. I can send your lug- 
gage on by the cart, this morning, and lend 
you a horse to ride there this afternoon. 
We will dine early, and if you start from 
here on horseback at four o’clock, you will 
be at your destination before nightfall, and 
a good hour before the coach is due there. 
I will be your guide across the plantation, 
and put you on your road, which you cannot 
possibly miss. I would gladly accompany 
you the whole way thither, if I had not 
some business with my overseer which must 
be settled to-night. You can leave the horse 
at your destination with the ostler there. 
I know him, and can trust him to bring it 





and trembling violently. 


back safely to Glenoak. What say you?” 
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“‘ That would certainly be my best and 
pleasantest plan,” said Mr. Ackland, “ and 
really Iam much obliged to you for pro- 
posing it. But I suppose I ought to go to 
Richmond about those notes.” 

“No necessity for that, I think,” an- 
swered Cartwright. ‘At least if you are 
inahurry. At the next stage after you join 
the coach, you will be obliged to stop the 
greater part of the morning. I know a very 
respectable banker whose office is close to 
the hotel where you change horses and dine. 
I will give you a line to him if you like, 
and you can change the notes there.”’ 

“You are most kind, my dear friend, 
and I cannot sufficiently thank you. But 
do you think it would be safe to carry 
such a large sum in notes so far ?” 

“Tf you carry them about your per- 
son, yes. Luggage sometimes gets mis- 
laid; but you need not be afraid of robbers. 
Our roads are not so unsafe as all that, 
Mr. Ackland, sir. I have travelled all 
across this country, sir, on horseback with- 
out ever having any misadventure, and 
once you are out of the plantation you 
have only a few miles between you and the 
coach. By the way, let me lend you my 
travelling belt.” . 

“Then, indeed,” said John Ackland, “ if 
it does not seriously inconvenience you, 
I shall gladly accept your kind offer. For 
I confess that even your hospitality 

“Yes, yes!” said Cartwright, “ I under- 
stand. And greatly as I regret this de- 
parture, I cannot press you to stay. There 
will be no inconvenience at all, and I will 
at once give orders about your luggage.” 

After dinner, when John Ackland and 
his host were mounting their horses, ‘‘ We 
shall have a cool ride, I think,” said Cart- 
wright, “and there’s plenty of time, so 
that we can take it easy. I shouldn’t 
wonder if we put up some game as we go 
along. We had better take our guns with 
us.” 





“T’m not much of a sportsman, I’m 
afraid,” said John Ackland, with his cus- 
tomary blush. 

“Qh,” laughed the other, “I dare say 
you are a better shot than I. You North- 
erners are such modest gentlemen. Any 
how, there’s no harm in having out the 
guns. You see they are in nobody’s way. 
That’s how we sling ’em in our country, 
rough but handy. Now then.” 

“Good-bye to Glenoak,” said John Ack- 
land, rather sadly, looking up at the house 
and waving his hand. His melancholy had 
been excessive during the whole day. 





“Not good-bye altogether, I hope,” said 
Cartwright. 
And off they started. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was not yet dark when Cartwright 
returned alone to Glenoak. He found 
Judge Griffin, assisted by the betting young 
gentleman, working his way through a 
bottle of brandy and a box of cigars in the 
arbour. 

“Well, Cartwright,” said the judge, “I 
suppose your friend’s off, eh ?” 

“Yes. Poor old Ackland! 
as ever lived. I shall quite miss him.’ 

“Very amiable man,”’ said the judge. 

“Bet you a pony, Cartwright,” said the 
betting young gentleman. 

“What on? Here, you black block- 
head, bring another bottle of brandy, ice, 
and soda-water. And look alive, do you 
hear? ’Gad, sir, ’'ve swallowed a bushel 
of dust, and am as dry as mud in a brick- 
kiln.” 

“Bet you,” resumed the betting young 
gentleman, ‘‘ that the Yankee don’t reach 
the coach to-night. Bet you, anyhow, he’ll 
come to grief.” 

“What do you mean ?” said Cartwright, 
sharply. 


Good fellow 


, 


“Well, sir,” responded that promising | 


youth, “I reckon you should never have 
set him on that black mare of yours.” 

“Pooh,” said Cartwright, “the mare’s 
as quiet as a mouse.” 

“If you know how to ride her; but he 
don’t. Very queer seat, that Yankee. Now 
she has him to herself, if she puts her head 
down he’ll have no more chance with her, I 
reckon, than a cat in hell without claws,” 
said the betting young gentleman, appa- 
rently much pleased with the originality 
and elegance of that striking figure of 
speech. 

“T tell you the mare’s as quiet as a 
mouse,” growled Cartwright. “ Pray do 
you suppose, my young friend, that your 
remarkable facility for falling head-foremost 
off the back of any four-legged animal can 
be acquired without very pe-cu-liar prac- 
tice? You've been practising it yourself a 
good long time, you know.” 

The betting young gentleman, not find- 
ing any sufficiently expressive retort in the 
ready-made idiom of his native tongue, was 
carefully preparing one, when the judge in- 
terposed with, 

“Find any game, Cartwright ?” 

“No,” said Cartwright, “ not to speak of. 
I had only one shot, and Ackland none.” 
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“‘Guessed I heard a gun about an hour 
ago,’ said the betting young gentleman. 

“Lord bless you and me, judge,” said 
Cartwright, “if this child here ain’t going 
to die, I do believe, of a determination of 
intelligence to the brain. The peculiar 
acuteness of his youthful faculties is some- 
thing quite astonishing.” 

“ Well, I guess I wasn’t born yesterday,”’ 
responded the disconcerted subject of this 
sarcastic compliment, “and when you were 
as young as I am # 

“I never was as young as you are, sir,” 
said Cartwright. 

“ Well, never mind that. 
bag, old boy ?” 

“ Nothing, young reverend.” 

““Never knew you miss before, Cart- 
wright.” 

“Well, I don’t often miss, when the game 
is as easy—as easy as I mostly find it 
whenever I have the pleasure of a crack 
with you, my young friend.” 

In this sprightly conversation Mr. Philip 
Cartwright was still exercising his wit and 
humour, when that “black blockhead,” as 
his master called him, entered the arbour, 
looking as white as a black man can look, 
and whispered something to him. 

“Returned? impossible!” cried Cart- 
wright, springing up. 

“What's the matter?” cried the two 
other gentlemen; “ Ackland back again ?” 

“No, but the mare’s back again, rider- 
less, covered with foam, and the saddle 
turned. The mare I lent him.” 

“Told you he’d come to grief with her. 
Shouldn’t wonder if she’s broke his neck,” 
exclaimed the betting young gentleman, 
with joyful exultation. 

“Tell Sam to saddle my horse instantly,” 
cried Cartwright. ‘“ Not the one I had out 
to-day, a fresh one.” 

“Why, where are you going, Cart- 
wright ?” asked the judge, not very well 
pleased at the prospect of interrupted pota- 
tions and a dull evening. 

“To luok for poor Ackland. 
once.” 

“ But it’s a good twelve miles’ ride.” 

“Can’t help that, judge. Ifanything has 
happened to my poor friend, if the mare has 
thrown him, he may be in want of assist- 
ance. I saw him safe through the planta- 
tion. If anything has happened to him, it 
cannot have been long after I left him, or the 
mare would hardly have got home by now, 
even ata gallop. Stay, I’d better take the 
waggon, I think. If he’s hurt we shall want 
it. Who will come with me?” 





What did you 


And at 


“Not I,” said the judge. ‘“ I’m too old. 
But I tell you what, Cartwright, if you'll 
order another bottle I'll sit up for you.” 

“T’ll come,” said the betting young gen- 
tleman. 

“ Pooh,” cried Cartwright, with ineffable 
contempt. “ You’re no use. I must be 
off.” And off he went. 

When he returned to Glenoak about 
three o’clock in the morning, the judge 
had kept his word, and was sitting up for 
him, having nearly finished his second 
bottle. Cartwright dropped into a chair 
haggard and exhausted. He had been to 
the Coach’s point and back, but had disco- 
vered nothing, except, indeed, that neither 
horse nor rider had arrived that evening 
from Glenoak at the inn at that town, and 
that the Charleston coach had taken in no 
passengers there. 

“The whole thing is a mystery,” he said. 
“Tt fairly beats me.” 

“And beat you look,” said the judge; 
“ you'd best take a cocktail and go to bed. 
Found no trace of him on the road ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nor heard anything of him ?” 

“Nothing; absolutely nothing.” 

The next morning all the slaves on Mr. 
Cartwright’s estate were assembled and 
interrogated about the missing gentleman. 
Judge Griffin himself conducted the in- 
quiry, and very severely he did it. Of 
course, they all contradicted each other 
and themselves, and floundered about in a 
fathomless slough of unintelligibility ; for, 
whatever natural intelligence they pos- 


cross-examination. One old negro in par- 
ticular, “whose name was Uncle Ned,” 
revealed such a profundity of stupidity, 
that the judge said, “ Cartwright, that 
nigger of yours is the stupidest nigger in 
all niggerdom.” 

“ He is,” said Cartwright, “and if the 
black beast don’t mind what he’s about I'll 
sell him—whip him first, and sell him 
afterwards.” 

“ He won't fetch much, I reckon,” said 
the judge. 

“T’ll skin him alive and make squaslt 
pie of him, and eat him with pe y and 
salt, and vinegar,” said Cartwrugitt, show- 
ing all the teeth in his hangdé6me mouth, 
and looking very much liké.a hungry ogre. 
“IT have my eye onjhim,”’ he added, “and 
he knows it.” 9" 


Poor Ungié" Ned did indeed appear to 
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able honour of having Mr. Cartwright’s 
eye on him. For he trembled violently, 
and looked like an old black umbrella with 
all its whalebones working in a high wind. 

One thing, however, resulted from this 
investigation. None of Mr. Cartwright’s 
negroes had seen anything, none of them 
had heard anything, none of them knew 
anything, that could shed the smallest light 
on the fate of John Ackland. 

All Mr. Cartwright’s guests were greatly 
excited about the events of the previous 
evening, especially the ladies. 

** We have done all that can be done for 
the present, my dear ladies,” said Judge 
Griffin, “but I regret to say that as yet 
we have no clue to this mystery. By the 
way, Cartwright, suppose we try Miss 
Simpson ?” 

“Oh, pray, no!” said that young lady; 
“you know, I have already been so very 
unlucky about poor Mr. Ackland.” 

“But you can’t hurt his feelings now, 
my dear, as, unfortunately, he is not here ; 
and really it is just possible that you may 
be able to suggest something.” 

** Psha !” eried Cartwright, impatiently ; 
“you don’t mean to say you seriously 
believe in that nonsense, judge ?” 

** Nonsense or not, there is no harm in 
trying,” said the judge, “and you have, 
doubtless, some letter of Ackland’s that 
will do.” 

“But,” said Miss Simpson, “it ought to 
be, please, something written very recently, 
if possible.” 

“ Stay !” exclaimed Cartwright, “I have 
the very thing. I believe it was the last 
thing John Ackland wrote in this house. 
Anyhow, the writing is not a week old.” 

“What is it?” said the judge. 

“Why, his receipt, to be sure, for the 
money I paid him the other day.” 

Mr. Cartwright appeared to regard this 
document as one of peculiar interest. He 
insisted on handing it round, and showing 
it to every one: remarking at the same 
time that “ Ackland wrote a bolder hand 
than any one could have supposed from the 
look of the man.” The only person to 
whose hands he did not seem particularly 
willing to entrust it, was Miss Simpson. 
All the party, however, were eager for the 
experiment to begin, and that young lady 
was much urged to try her magnetic 
powers on the document. 

“Don’t crumple it!” cried Cartwright, 
nervously, as she took up the paper some- 
what reluctantly. 

Hardly had she touched it, however, 





before Miss Simpson’s whole frame seemed 
to be convulsed by a sharp spasm. 

“Take it away!” she cried—“ take it 
away! You have put me in rapport with 
a ” 





The rest of this exclamation was in- 
audible. But Miss Simpson had fainted. It 
was a long time before she was restored to 
consciousness; and then she declared that 
she had no recollection of anything which 
had passed. 

“T tell you what it is,” said Philip Cart- 
wright to Judge Griffin that evening, 
“this is a very serious business; and we 
ought not to be losing time about it. You 
must come with me, judge, to Richmond 
to-morrow.” 

“Do you suspect violence er foul play ?” 
said the judge. 

“JT don’t know,” answered Cartwright, 
“‘T don’t like the look of it. I believe that 
John Ackland when he left Glenoak had a 
large sum of money with him. For I had 
some talk with him about the possibility of 
changing it at the first. stage to Charleston. 
We ought to lose no time, I think, in 
setting the police to werk.” 

Cartwright, aceompanied by Judge Grif- 
fin, went to Richmond the next day. And 
they did set the police to work. And the 
police worked hard for a fortnight, and 
made a great many inquiries, and sug- 
gested a great many ingenious hypotheses, 
but discovered absolutely nothing. 

* All we can do now,” said the judge, 
“is to send er write ‘to Charleston. But, 
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meanwhile, don’t you think we ought to | 








































communicate with Mr. Ackland’s friends in | 


the north, or relatives, if-he has any ? Do 
you know any of them?” 

“Yes,” said Cartwright, “I had thought 
of that before. But the painful ex- 
citement of our inquiries here during 
the last few days had put it out of my 
mind. I am not personally acquainted 
with any relations of poor Ackland. But 
I believe he has a cousin at Boston—a Mr. 
Tom Ackland—a lawyer, I think—and I'll 
write to him at once. I don’t think I can 
do any more good here, judge.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the judge; “ you've 
done all that man can do, and more than 
any man could have done without the wits 
and energy of Philip Cartwright.” 

“But I’m quite knocked up,” said Cart- 
wright, “and I shall return to Glenoak to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Philip Cartwright, however, did not 
return to Glenoak quite so soon as he said. 
For on the evening of that morrow he was 
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still at Richmond, and engaged in the 
transaction of a very important little piece 
of business. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Ty the city of Richmond, Virginia, United 
States, and in a back street of a certain 
quarter of that town which was not very 
well reputed, there existed a certain gam- 
bling-house which was very ill reputed. As 
it is fortunately possible for the reader of 
this veracious history to enter that house 
without losing either his character or his 
purse, he is hereby invited to do so, and 
to grope his way, as best he can, up a 
dark and greasy staircase till he reaches 
the third landing, where, in a small room 
to which “strangers are not admitted,” 
he will find Mr. Philip S. Cartwright 
in close conversation with a Mexican 
gentleman lately arrived in Richmond. 
This Mexican gentleman is of such modest 
and retiring habits, that although he has 
been resident about three weeks in the 
capital of Virginia, and is a gentleman 
of striking appearance and varied accom- 
plishments, he is as yet unknown to any of 
the inhabitants of that city, with the ex- 
ception of two or three enterprising spirits 
who are interested in the fortunes of the 
establishment which he has honoured by 
selecting as his temporary place of abode. 
Perhaps, also, the name of this interesting 
foreigner (which figures on his visiting- 
cards as Don Ramon Cabrera y Castro) 
may be not altogether unknown to some 
professional students of character whose re- 
searches are recorded in the secret archives 
of the Richmond Police. But, if this be so, 4 
neither he nor they have as yet taken any 
steps towards increasing their acquaintance 
with each other. To the select few who 
have been privileged to hold unrestricted 
personal intereourse with Don Ramon 
during his short residence at Richmond, he 
is familiarly known as the Don. He is a 
gentleman of polished manners and polished 
nails ; an epicurean philosopher, who takes 
the evil with the good of life cheerfully and 
calmly. By the side of the don, even the 
descendant of the cavaliers looks coarse 
and underbred. 

“I tell you,” said Cartwright, “it was 
all no use. You must get up early if you 
want to catch a Yankee napping. He would 
have nothing to do with it. Said it wasn’t 
in his line of business. Bref, that cock 
wouldn’t fight, sir.’ 

“Just so,” said the don, without looking 
up from the occupation in which he was 


They were very polished, very pink, and 
very spiky nails. ‘“ You failed, in short, 
my dear friend.” 

“Not my fault,” replied Cartwright: “I 
did what I could.” 

“Of course,” said the don; “and Don 
Filippo can’t do more than a man can 
do. You did what you could, but you 
couldn’t dispose of the notes. Just so. 
Where are they ?” 

“ Here,” said Cartwright, “and you'll 
find them all right.” He pushed a little 
black box across the table, which seemed to 
be common property of the two gentlemen, 
for the don took a small key from his own 
pocket, opened the box, and taking from it 
a bundle of bank-notes, held up one of them 
against the candle (making a transparency 
of it), and contemplated it with a tender, 
musing, and melancholy eye. 

“They are beautifully made,” he mur- 
mured, softly; “just look at the water- 
mark, mi querido Don Filippo. A master- 
piece of art !” 

“Yes,” said Cartwright, “they couldn’t 
beat that in New York.” 

“Not in all the world—not in heaven 
itself!’ sighed the don, with that subdued 
voice expressive of sensuous oppression 
which is inspired by the contemplation of 
any perfectly beautiful object. 

“But I reckon you'd better not drop ’em 
about Richmond,” said Cartwright. 

“You think so?” responded the don, 
musingly ; “you really think so ?” 

“Our people are too sharp now. They 
were caught once, but I take it they won't 
be caught twice.” 

“Caught once ?” 

“Out and out. Two years ago. By 
a Quaker chap travelling down South for 
the propagation of Christian knowledge, 
and various little manufactured articles of 
your sort.” 

“Then it’s no use my staying here ?”’ said 
the don. 

“ Don’t think it is,”’ said Cartwright. 

“And I think you’d better pay my bill 
before I leave, my dear friend.” 

“T’ll do what I promised,” said Cart- 
wright. 

“You really think, then,” said the don, 
“that there is no opening for investment 
at Richmond ?” 

“ That’s a fact,’ said Cartwright. 

“But you forget,” resumed his com- 
panion, “that if I did invest any portion of 
this little capital for the benefit of your 
city, sir, and if that benevolent speculation 
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then absorbed, for he was paring his nails. 
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the pain of contemplating the failure, since 
I should no longer be in the States.” 

“Tt would fail,” said Cartwright, “ before 
you could get clear of the States, and the 
Union has extradition treaties.” 

“Not with all the world,” replied the 
don; “not with all America even. Not 
with Texas, for instance.” 

“Well, why not try Texas at once? 
Capital place. Just over the frontier, and 
just beyond the law.” 

“T am thinking of it,” said the don. 
“ But there are drawbacks. Judge Lynch, 
for instance, bowie-knives, and tar-barrels, if 
a man has the misfortune to lose popu- 
larity. Besides, ’tis a devil of a distance ; 
and though, of course, you will pay tra- 
velling expenses x 

“ That’s not in the bargain,” exclaimed 
Cartwright, thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, and walking up and down .the 
room, not very unlike a Bengal tiger in a 
small cage. “I never agreed to that, don.” 

“But you will agree to it, of course. 
Friends must help each other, specially such 
intimate friends as you andI. And just 
now, you know, you are so rich—at least, 


.so much richer than I.” 


“T ain’t rich,” said Cartwright; “ and 
you know it. But I have an idea, don.” 

“ Felicita !” cried’ the don, bowing. 
“Ideas are valuable properties. Yours 
especially, my dear friend. Virginia mines ; 
you don’t work ’em half enough. I suppose 
you wanta partner. What are the terms?” 

“T want you to go down to Charleston.” 

“Tt is out of my way.” 

“ Expenses paid.” 

“ And from there to Texas ?” 

“ And from there to Texas.” 

“Business at Charleston likely to last 
long ?” 

“A month at longest. Possibly less.” 

“‘ Say a month, then. Charleston’s a dear 
city. Month’s board, lodging, carriage hire, 
small pleasures 

“* Paid.” 

“ For a foreign gentleman of distinction. 
Living twice as dear for foreigners as for 
natives. Risk paid, too. Risk’s every- 
thing in the calculation, you know. May 
be heavy. Haven’t heard what it is yet.” 

“None in the world. But I must think 
the matter over. Meet me here to-morrow 
night at the same hour. If we agree as to 
terms, can you start at once P” 





“The sooner the better, my dear friend.” 

“Then to morrow night.” 

“T shall await you here.” 

“And now,” said Cartwright, “to get 
out of this cursed den without being seen. 
Don’t forget to-merrow night.” 

So the two gentlemen parted for that 
evening. 

They met again on the following night 
according to appointment. On each oc- 
casion the conversation between them was 
carried on in Spanish, the only language 
which Don Ramon spoke fluently. ‘In the 
interval between their first and second 
interview, Cartwright was busily engaged 
all day and a great part of the night, too, 
in his own room at the hotel. Probably in 
some occupation of a literary nature; for 
before he began it he purchased a great 
quantity of writing materials, various kinds 
of inks, various kinds of pens, various kinds 
of paper, and when he had finished it, he left 
behind him, as he unlocked the door and 
went out to keep his appointment with Don 
Ramon, not even a pen or a scrap of paper. 
The work on which he had been so assidu- 
ously employed must have absorbed all 
these materials, and perhaps spoiled many 
of them; for in the room, as he left it, there 
was a strong smell of burnt pens and burnt 
paper. 

On the morrow of that night Don Ramon 
left Richmond, not by the ordinary con- 
veyance, but by a horse and buggy, which 
he had purchased for the purpose, since, he 
said, he was travelling for his pleasure. 
And to a gentleman who could afford to 
pay for his pleasvre, nothing was less plea- 
sant than to be booked from place to place 
like a parcel. The same day Philip Cart- 
wright returned to Glenoak. 
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“ See that your garments are made with a Lox-8ritcH Machine."—Vide Puncna, April 17. 


NOTES ON SEWING MACHINES. 


No, 5.—Tae Unsiversat Verpicr on the WHEELER AND WILSON'S SEWING 
MACHINES, as to their Smreticrry and Eastvess or ComPREHENSION. 
Mesers. WHEELER & WILSON have much in submitting to the public the followi . the value of their Machi 
x -~ BEE! ! pleasure in submitting to the public the following UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIES to y achines 





Surrey, May, 1869. 

“ Gentlemen,—I find it is sometimes said that your Sewing Machine is not useful as a family machine. I therefore send you a list of the work done 
with mine in the rix months that I have used it. I had never seen a sewing machine nearer than the shop windows when mine came home. Within 
the same week I snent one hour at your City establishment, having studied the book of directions. This is all the help | have had, or wanted, so far. 

“I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, “ No. 331,661. 

List OF ARTICLEs,—3 pre. stout twill men's drawers; 2 thick twill pillow cases ;- 12 long-cloth chemises, ? yd. long ; 2 serge dress skirts, gored—one 
of them flounced ; 1 evening dress skirt, aitto; 6 cambric tuckers complete; 2 prs. cloth trousers; 6 Gne linen ladies collars; l cloth walking skirt; 
3 alpaca Swiss aprons; 2 silk dress skirts; 6 fine Irish Shirt fronts, and pairs of wrists; 3 teble-cloth«; 5 sheets; | cloth book-cover; 2 braided 
@’Oyley*: 11 chilc ren's gored flannel petticoats . 4 serge children's petticos:s. 3 women’s gored flannel petticoats—all these seamed, bound, «nd put 
into bands; 2 dos. diaper napkins; } child's linsey tunic; 3 baize curiains; 2 twilled smal! sheets: altering | petiicont end 3 shirt collars; 2 yds. s*tin 
ribbon. edged with blonde; | fine muslin Garibeldi tucked ; 2 lawn, ard 2 cambric handkerchiefs; 2 check petticoats, } yd.; 1 ditto apron; 1 French 
me: ino skirt, § yd. ; 2 Challi ditto ; linings for ditto ; 2 lorge French merino tunics, lined ; 3 dressing jackets ; altering 6jacket bedices; making 8 new ditto. 

“P.8.—I ought to say that the AVERAGE time that I have given to the Sewing Machine bas been two hours a day ” 

“ The Lodge, E-st Acton, Middlesex, July 8, 1869. 

“ Gentlemen,—I have cut the enclored* “ out of ‘ The Echo ’ and beg to state that 1 have used one of your machines for six years constantly, and have 
never had anything done to it, it works as well as ever. I am perfectly satisfied with it, and recommend your make to all my frienvs I think the 
enclosed is a most unfair way of advertising “ Yours, &c., “BE BROOKS." 

* The enclosure is a Paragraph Advertisement issued by a SINGLE THREAD CHALIN-STITCH Establishment. 

Mra. MARTINEAU.—“The machine has never got out of order in the; Miss 8. J. SHRARD.—‘I: is never out of order, and all whohave seen it are 
smaliest pertcular, and my experience in this respect is valuable, as I must | surprised with iis simple constructi.n. 1t surpasses all our expectations " 
have tried it more than most beginners, in consequence of my having to Mrs. 8. FRITH.—* So far from finding it dificult to work, my little boy, 
find out its management without the assistance of lessons. I had never | ten years of age, could sew with it when it had been in the house only 
even seen a machine of the kind bef»re, and had no instruction beyond | one week.” 
what is conveyed in the printed directions.” Miss HAWKYARD.—“ It does the work far beyond our expectations and 

Mrs. E. Buri eR.—“ I find it easi'y managed ; in fact, though I ha4 never | the sewing is done easily, besides being reat and firm. The machine is 
used one before, on the first day I was able to get through a great deal of | simp'e and exsy to understand, the needle and thread are quite as soon 
work, and I am sure that nothing could be more efficient for my work (that | changrd os for hand sewing.” 
of dressmaking) than the machine | have.” Mrs. HEATON.—" As to its simplicity—if you remember you delivered at 

Miss E. C. TALBOT —“ I had not seen a mechine in use before purchasing | my request our machine to us in parts. Well, sir, we fitted it toge: her, 
mine, but with very little instruction I was soon sble to do any kind of | began working it, ana have done +o ever since without the assixtance of 
work—indeed, on the seme day I have tacked fine muslin b= | stitched | anyone. We have two daughters—the eldest thirtee, the other ten: the 
thick winsey cloth, and both were eatisfaciory.” | eldest is now open to accept an eng nt as hine worker. the 

Migs 8. A. CULPAN.—“ It is easy to work, can be learnt in a few hours— youngest has also commenced, and we h«ve had no trouble in teaching 
in f I bad but one lesson—and docs its work right well. I would not | them—in fact. we never sct them to it, they commenced and went on 

mine for many times its cost if I could not replace it.” | nearly without superintendence.” 

THE WHEELER AXD WILSON M'F'G. CO have just issued a new Pattern Card, illustrative of the various adaptations here described; it contains 
samples of each kind of work at one view, and proves what is stated as to the cap»bilities of their machine. They will be happy to send 't by post to 
anyone who will apply for it, and they are always giad to show the working of the machine to anyone who will call at either of their establishmeots 

BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S SILENT-WORKING LOCK-STITCH MACHINES, 
(SECURED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


139. REGENT STREET, and 43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Prospectus, containing Pattern Card, Illustrations, and full particulars, post free. Machines of other makers taken in exchange at a fair price. 
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TRAVELLING DRESSING: BAGS, ‘DRESSING GASES, 3 
Writing Cases, Courier Bags,.Hand Bags, 4 


~gENAMELLED LEATHER BAGS, KNAPSACKS, &e, 
‘Portmanteaus and Trunksall sizés.- 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new mak | 


FOR 25, 50, 100,- 200, 500, or 1,000 PORTRAITS. 


WRITING CASES.of every kind (a choice of 1,000). ° 
DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and Gentlemen, fitted from 30s. $820. | 
~ DRESSING - CASES from 15s. to £20, o> iia 


FAMILY AND POCKET BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, AND 
CHURCH SERVICES) 


IN PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, ADA FOR: PRESENTS. |" 


Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s, } D CASES i in Great Variety. 
Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6a. “INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 6d.  {& 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Gns. BOOK SLIDES, ditto, 5s. 6d, 
HAND BAGS, 8s. 6d. to:2-Gns. |' WORK BOXES. 7s. 6d. to’? Gns. 
Elegant RETICULES; 10s. 6d." — | STATIONERY CABINE®S; 21s. |! 
LADIES’ COMPANIONS, ‘%s.6d: | DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Gus. | 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d. 12s. 6d:&21s.| POCKET BOOKS and DIARIES. (7% 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. PURSES, 1s. to°40s. I 
BRONZES. | JEWEL CASES, 15s. 6a. - 
FANS. CASES OF SCISSORS. SCENT GASES of 2 and 4 Bottles. t 
ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES. ‘OPERA GLASSES, 7s, 6d. t6.3 Gns_f 
CARD-TRAYS in China, &c., 15s. || SMELLING BOTTLES, Double.and | 
‘POSTAGE SCALES. 2s. 6d. to 30s. . Single, 2g: 6d. to 505. | 
CIGAR CASES of*every kind... | TRINKET BOXES. 
ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, &c.&c. 'CHESS BOARDS and CHESS MEN. i 
GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. Fr 


“BAGATELLE BOARDS OF ALL SIZES. | 

CROQUET. 15s,, 18s., 2is., 30s.; 40s., and 60si |; 
the set, with Book of Rules. A first=: 

rate full size set for 30s. The Club: béxwood. set (the? : 

best that can be madeeG0s. All Croquet sent. carriage | 
paid to any Railway Station in England on prepayment. | 

A CHOICE OF 700 SETS. | 


NB, An Immense Variety of “Articles especially adapted for BIRTHDA 
___ WEDDING, and CHRISTENING PRESENTS. j 
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